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INTRODUCTION 



M ARRIAGEinno way owesits origin to Nature. — 
The family of the East is altogether different 
firom that of the West. — Man is the minister of 
Nature, and society engrafts itself upon her. — ^Laws 
are made in the interests of morality, and morality 
is subject to variation. 

* Therefore marriage can be subjected to that 
gradual process of improvement wmch everjrthing 
belonging to mankind seems to undergo.' 

These words, which were spoken bdCbre the Council 
of State by Napoleon at the time of the debate upon 
the Civil Code, struck the present writer very forcibly, 
and sowed, perhaps without his knowing it, the 
seeds of the work which he is offering to the 

fubUc to-dny. Indeed, when at a much younger age 
was studying French law, the word * Adultery * 
made a strange impression on me. It was writ large 
in the Code, and the word never presented itself to 
my imagination without bringing a dismal array of 
fSsmcies m its train. Tears, shame, hatred, terror, 
secret crimes, bloody wars, fatherless families, misery, 
would all be conjured up and suddenly present 
themselves before me as I read the significant word, 
* Adultery * ! Later in life, when I had gained a 
place in the most highly cultured society, I realised 
that adultery did not imcommonly mitigate the severity 
of the marriage laws ; I foimd a far greater number of 
imhappy th^ of happy marriaffcs, and I con- 
sidered myself to be the first to observe that, of all 
human rdations, that of marriage was the least 
advanced. But it was the observation of a yoimg 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 

man ; and, in my case, as in the ease of so many others, 
like a stone cast upon the bosom of a lake, it was lost 
in the whirlpool of my tumultuous thoughts. And yet, 
almost unbeknown to myself, I continued to observe, 
and a swarm of ideas, more or less true, upon 
the nature of things matrimonial gathered slowly in 
my imagination. These ideas are perhaps built up in 
an author's soul in the same mysterious way as truffles 
grow in the perfumed plains of P^rigord. One day 
a tiny thought, the expression of my ideas, was begotten 
of the holy horror with which I had originally 
been filled by the word * adultery ' — the outcome of a 
thoughtless remark. It was a satire on marriage : 
for the first time after twenty-seven years of 
married life, husband and wife had come to love 
another. 

I amused myself for a while with this little book on 
matrimony, and spent a delightful week in working into 
this innocent trifle the mass of ideas which, to my great 
astonishment, I found I had acquired. The joke was 
ruined by the criticism of an authority, and, always 
ready to learn from advice, I fell back upon my life 
of imconcemed idleness. Nevertheless this modest 
beginning alike of knowledge and of humour gradually 
grew to perfection in my fields of thought; every sentence 
of the condemned work took root and gathered weight, 
and it remained in my mind, just as a little branch of 
a tree, if left on the groimd on a winter's night, will be 
foimd next morning covered with strange white 
crystals which the frost has so freakishly fashioned. 
Thus the first sketch grew and became in its turn the 
starting-point of many offshoots, all relating to morals 
and manners. Like a polypus, it was bred out of itself. 
The impressions of my youth, the observations which I 
was enaoled to make, found support in the most trifling 
events. Gradually this mass of ideas became welded 
in harmony ; they seemed endowed with real life, 
ready to traverse those imaginary lands where the soul 
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INTRODUCTION 

delights to let her wayward offspring wander. Amidst 
the anxieties of the world and of life, I heard again 
and again a voice as from one within me making 
the most mocking discoveries at the very moment when 
with the greatest pleasure I was watching a woman 
dancing or smiling or chatting. Just as Mephistopheles, 
at the awful assembly on the Brocken, pointed 
out the evil faces to Faust, so the author, in the heart 
of a ball-room, would feel a demon tap him familiarly on 
the shoulder and say, ' Dost thou see that charming smile? 
— ^it is a smile of hatred.' At one time the demon would 
strut about like a captain in one of Hardy's old 
comedies ; he would tear the purple embroidery from 
his doak and endeavour to trim it anew with gold lace 
and tinsel. At another he would raise a fr^e and hearty 
Rabelaisian laugh, and trace upon the wall of some 
street a word servinff as the companion to ' Clink/ 
the only oracle ¥mich the sacred bottle ever 
utters. This literary Trilby would often appear seated 
on piles of books, pointing wickedly with his crooked 
fingers to two yellow volumes with a dazzling title. 
Then, having gained the author's attention, in tones 
as piercing as those of a harmonica, he would spell 
out the words : ' Physiology of Marriage' I But more 
often than not he would come at night, at dream-time ; 
and then, like a good fairy, he would endeavour to subdue 
the soul which he had singled out with gentle words 
and caresses. He was as much a scoffer as a tempter ; 
supple as a woman, and cruel as a ti^r, his friendship 
was more to be dreaded than his enmity ; he could not 
embrace without hurtinff. One night, having tried 
the power of all his speUs, he crowned them with a 
final effort, and he came and sat on the edge of the bed 
as mi^ht a young girl whose heart was full of love, who 
sits with shining eyes, silent at first, but is certain in the 
end to disclose her secret. 

* Here,' said he, ' are the details of a cork-jacket by 
means of which you may walk dry-footed on the Seine. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 

This second volume is the Institute's report on a 
dress which enables you to go through fire unbumt. 
Can you not propose anything that may render marriage 
indifferent to neat and cold ? But listen ! here 
we have the Art of Preserving Food, the Art of Pre- 
venting Chinmeys from Smoking, the Art of Making 
good Cement, the Art of Putting on a Tie, the Art of 
Carving.' 

In a minute he had named such a prodigious number 
of books that, as I listened, I was overcome with a feeling 
of giddiness. 

* These myriads of books have all been devoured,' 
he said, ' and yet all the world does not build nor eat, 
all the people in the world do not wear ties, nor can 
all warm themselves, whereas all do get married — ^to a 
certain extent ! . . . But look ! ' 

Here he made a movement with his hand, and 
seemed to expose to view a distant sea, where dl the 
books of the century, moving to and fro, rose and fell 
like waves. The ISmo's rebounded ; the 8vo's, as they 
were thrown in, fell with a thud to the bottom, 
and onl^ came to the surface again with difficulty, 
being hmdered by the 12mo's and the 82mo's which 
swarmed on every hand and dissolved into light foam. 
The wild surge was a mass of journalists, foremen, paper- 
manufacturers, apprentices, printers' clerks, of whom 
only the heads were visible, jumbled together among 
the books. Shouts as of schoolboys bathing went up from 
thousands of voices. Men were passing hither and thither 
in canoes, engaged in fishing for the books, bringing them 
to shore and placing them in front of a tall, £s(mnful- 
looking man, dad in black, who, standing dry and cold 
by the water-side, represented the libraries and the 
public. The demon pointed out a skiff newly-decked 
with flags, running with full sail, and flying for ensign a 
placard, which, with a sardonic laugh, and in a pierc- 
mg voice, he read out, — * The Physiology of Marriage.' 

Upon my falling in love the devil ceased to molest me, 
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INTRODUCTION 

for he would have more than met his match had he come 
to a house in which a woman dwelt. Several years 
passed, free from all torments save those of love* and I 
belieyed myself cured of one infirmity b^ another. But 
one night I met him in a salon in Pans, where one of 
a group of men standing round the fire began, in 
sepulchral tones, to relate the following tale :— 

' The event which I am about to describe happened 
when I was at Ghent. A woman, who had oeen a 
widow for ten years, lay on her bed stricken with a 
mortal disease. Her three heirs, who were the next of 
kin, never left her bedside for fear she should make her 
will in favour of a Convent in the town, and were 
eagerly awaiting her last breath. The sick woman lay 
silent and only^ half conscious, and death seemed 
slowly to be gaining mastery over her stiff and livid 
features. Picture to yoiurselves the three relatives 
seated in silence roimd the bed on a winter's night. An 
old nurse stood by, shaking her head, and the doctor, as 
he anxiously watched the disease entering upon its last 
sta^, took his hat in one hand, and with the other made 
a sign to the relatives, as if to say, '" I shall not have to 

Eay any more visits." So silent was it that one could 
ear the muffled sound of the snow as it rustled down 
rn the shutters. Thinking that the light miffht hurt 
woman's eyes, the youngest of the three had im- 
provised a shade round the candle placed near the bed, 
and the circle of light from the flame hardly reached 
the ffloomy pillow on which the woman's yellow fiice 
stood out like a half-gilt figure of Christ upon a cross 
of tarnished silver. The li^t that leaped from the blue 
flames of a bright fire was the only other light in this 
sombre room n^ere a tragedy was so soon to be enacted. 
Suddenly a piece of live coal rolled out on to the carpet, 
as if to annoimce that the end was near. At the noise 
the invalid sat bolt upright and opened wide her eyes 
which shone like those of a cat in the dark. Everybody 
stared at her in amazement. She watched the coed roU 
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along, and before any one could even think of attempt- 
ing to prevent what could only be a kind of 
mad frenzy, she jumped out of bed, seized the tongs, 
and threw the coal back into the fire. The nurse, 
the doctor, the three relatives, all dashed forward to 
take hold of the dying woman ; they lifted her back 
into bed again and laid her head on the pillow ; a few 
minutes later she died, and after her death she lay 
staring at the patch of pattern on the carpet where the 
coal bsid fallen. No sooner had the Countess Van 
Ostroem breathed her last than the three co-heirs, 
looking at one another distrustfully, and thinking no 
more about their aimt, pointed to the mysterious spot 
on the carpet. As they were Belgians, a glance was 
enough to decide them. Three words were uttered in a 
deep voice, and it was arranged that none should leave the 
room. A servant went in search of a' workman. The 
Belgians were very much agitated as they stood to- 
gether on the handsome carpet and watched the 
carpenter make the first incision with his chisel and lift 
the plank. 

* " My aimt moves ! " cried the youngest heir. 

* '* No, it is but the effect of the light," answered 
the oldest, who kept his eye on the supposed treasure 
and on the dead at the same time. 

* In the very spot to which the brand had rolled, 
the afflicted relatives discovered a body cunningly en- 
cased in a coating of plaster. 

' " Proceed," said the older heir. 

' The apprentice's chisel then brought to light a 
man's head, and by the help of some little scrap of 
clothing they were able to identify the Count, who had 
died, so the whole town had thought, at Java, deeply 
mourned by his wife.' 

The man who related this old tale was tall and 
spare, with pale veUowish eyes and brown hair, and I 
thought I could discern in him a vague resemblance to the 
demon who had so grievously tormented me in days 
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ffone by, only in this instance the stranger had no eloven 
root. 

Suddenly the word * adultery ' sounded on my ears, 
and there before my eyes, awakened in my imaffination 
as it were by a bell, lay the most mournful of the faces 
that hitherto had always followed in the wake of those 
bewitching syllables. 

What I may call the phantasmagoria of persecutions 
of a work which did not exist began from that evening 
forward again to trouble me ; and at no other time of my 
life have I been assailed by so many false ideas on the 
fatal subject of this book. But I resisted the spirit bravely, 
despite the fact that the latter associated the most insig- 
nificant incidents of life with this imknown work, and that 
like a Custom-house officer, he contemptuously stamped 
everything with his seal. A few days later, I found 
myself in the company of. two ladies. One of them had 
been one of the kmdest and most witty women of the 
court of Napoleon. In her early days she had attained 
to a high place in societv, but the Restoration, coming 
upon her imawares, had oeen the means of her downfall. 
She was now living the life of a recluse. The other, yoimg 
and beautiful, was at the moment playing the part of a 
woman of fashion in Paris. Since one was forty and the 
other twenty-two, their respective pretensions rarely 
brought their vanity face to face, and for this reason 
they were friends. The one had realised that I was of 
no importance to the other, and they continued quite 
openly to carry on in my presence a conversation which 
they had begun upon theu* ' metier de femme.* 

* Have you noticed, my dear, that women as a rule 
only love fools ? ' 

* My dear Duchess, what do you mean ? How do 
vou reconcile such a statement with the aversion they 
have for their husbands ? ' 

* Marriage is a tyranny ! ' said I to myself. * Surely 
it is simply the keeping of a devil in a mob-cap ! ' 

* No I I am not joking,' replied the Duchess, * and 
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from the time when I began to meditate coolly upon those 
whom I had known in my youth, I confess I have often 
trembled for myself. To intelligence belonffs a dazzling 
brightness which wounds us ; it may be that the man 
who is richly endowed with it frightens us ; and if he is 

Eroud, he will not stoop to j^ousy, and therefore 
e will fail to please us. We seem to prefer, in the 
long run, to raise a man to our level rather than have 
to moimt to his. . . . The man of talent achieves 
successes which we may share, but the fool brin^ us 
pleasures ; and we wotdd always rather hear it said of 
our lover, " What a very handsome man ! " than hear that 
he has been elected to the Institute.' 

' Enough, Duchess, enough ! You appal me,' and 
the yoimg coquette began to call to mind the 
lovers whom the women of her acquaintance doted 
upon, and discovered that there was not a single intelli- 
gent man among them. 

' Why, upon my honour,' said she, ' their husbands 
had better ' 

* They are their husbands,' gravely replied the 
Duchess. 

' But is the misfortime that threatens the husband 
of France inevitable ? ' I asked. 

' Yes,' answered the Duchess, laughing. ' And the 
bitter animosity which women feel towards those who 
happen to have the dear misfortime to have a passion, 
shows how great a burden to them their chastity is. 
Were it not for fear of the devil, one woman would be a 
Lais, another owes her virtue to the coldness of her heart, 
another imitates the stupid way in which her first lover 
comforted himself, anotner ' 

I stayed the torrent of these revelations by com- 
municating the project of the work by which I was 
persecuted. The ladies smiled and promised me 
plenty of advice. The yoimger gaily furnished an 
essential paragraph in the enterprise by saying that she 
would imdertake to prove mathematically that entirely 
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virtuous women were reasonable beings. * Go home 
with her/ said I to my demon. 

* Come ! I am ready. Let us sign the contract.' 
The demon never came back. 

It is not in any way in arrogance that the author is 
here setting down the biography of his book. He is 
recounting what may serve as a description of human 
thought, and doubtless explain the work itself. It 
may not be iminteresting to anatomists to learn that 
the soul is feminine. And so, however much the 
author forbade himself to think of the book which in 
the end he had to write, it revealed itself to him every- 
where. One page he found on the bed of a sick man ; 
another on the sofa of a boudoir. A woman's looks as 
she was borne roimd in a waltz would give him ideas ; 
a movement, or a word, and immediately his brain would 
teem with satire. On the day when he said to himself, 
' This work which is tormenting me shall be written, ' it all 
vanished, and, like the three Belgians, he stooped down 
to snatch a treasure and picked up a skeleton. 

After the tempting demon there came a pale, gentle 
figure, kindly and attractive ; her images were free from 
the sharper barbs of criticism. She was lavish of words 
rather than of ideas, and she seemed to take fright at 
the least sound. Maybe she was the familiar spirit of 
the deputies who sit in the centre of the ' Chambre.' 

* Were it not better to leave things as they are ? ' 
said she ; * are they so very bad ? We ought to believe 
in marriage as we believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and to write a book on conjugal happiness is certainly 
not your intention. You may find husbands willing to 
surrender their wives to you, but no son would ever 

give up his mother Those who are 

woimded by the opinions you hold will suspect your 
morals, and question the integrity of your intentions. 
A man must be a King, or at least a First Consul, 
if he would treat of social diseases.' 

I did not listen to Reason, although appearing in a 
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form most likely to please me, for in the distance Folly 
stood shakinff the bauble of Panurge, and I wanted to 
catch hold of it ; but when I tried to take it, I foimd 
it as heavy as the dub of Hercules ; and besides the 
Cur^ de Meudon had decorated it in such a manner that 
a yoimg man who prides himself less on writing a good 
book than on being well-gloved, could not touch it. 

* Is GUT work finished ? ' asked the yoimger of my 
two accomplices. 

' Alas, madam ! will not my only reward be the 
hatred that it will call up against me ? ' 

She shrugged her shoulders, and I emphasised my 
irresolution by assuming an expression of carelessness. 

' Do you hesitate ? Publish it, man, and have no 
fear. Nowadays we accept a book on account of its 
style rather than its matter.' 

Although I put myself forward as the humble 
secretary of two ladies, the task of merely arranging 
their observations has been considerable. There 
remains, perhaps, one more task with regard to 
marriage : to gather together those things which all the 
world thinks and no one expresses ; but to make such a 
study of the mind of the world would surely be to run 
the risk of not pleasing any one. Yet it may be 
that the eclecticism of this study will save it from such 
a fate. By the aid of a good deal of raillery I have 
endeavoured to popularise certain consoling notions and 
I have nearly always tried to awaken unknown resources 
of the human soul. In imdertaking the defence of the 
most material interests, either appreciating or condemn- 
ing, I may have brought to light more than one 
intellectual pleasure. But I cannot feel satisfied 
that I have always succeeded in keeping my 
pleasantries within the boimds of good taste ; I 
count on receiving as much blame as praise, for such 
things depend on different attitudes of mind. The 
subject-matter is of so serious a nature that I have 
frequently endeavoiured to relieve it by anecdotes ; 
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nowadays anecdotes are morality's passnort and a safe- 
guard against dulness in all books. Weariness on the 
part of the reader at the constant repetition of ' I ' is 
mevitable with a book of this description, miade up as it 
is of analysis and personal observation. This repetition 
is one of the greatest misfortunes that can befedl a book» 
and I am not blind to the fact. I have therefore 
arranged the outlines of my long study in such a 
manner as to afford the reader restmg-places, a system 
which has been sanctioned by a writer who has written 
a book on ' Taste ' similar to this of mine, and from it 
I shall allow myself the pleasure of quoting a few words 
that express a thought which we both have in common. 
In so doing I render homage to my famous predecessor, 
whose death followed so close upon his success. 

* When I write and speak for myself in the singular, 
imagine that I am haviag a faimliar talk with the 
reader ; he can scrutinise, discuss, doubt, and even 
laugh ; but when I arm myself with the redoubtable 
" we," I am the teacher and he must bow before me.* — 
Briixat-Sayarin : Preface to the Physiologic du goUt. 
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THE 

PHYSIOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 

PART I. 
GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

* We rail agairut foolish laws until they are reformed^ and in 
the meantime we submit to them bUndfyJ* 

DiDuoT, *8%ippUtnini au Vcyag^ d§ BdngmmvUU.* 

FIRST MEDITATION. 
The Subject 

PHYSIOLOGY, what would you with me ? 
Do you aim at proving that mamage joins 
together for a lifetime two beings who do not know one 
another ? 

That in passion there is life, and that no passion can 
hold out against marriage ? ^ ^ 

That marriage is a necessary institution for the main- 
tenance of society, but that it is contrary to nature ? 

That divorce, which seems to alleviate the evils of 
marriage, should be unanimously recalled ? 

That, despite its inconveniences, marriage is the 
prime source of propriety ? 

That it supplies governments with innumerable 
pledges of security ? 

That there is something pathetic in two voimg 
people joining together to support the pains of hfe ? 

That there is something ridiculous in thinking that 
one thought can govern two wills ? 

That woman is treated like a slave ? 
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That marriage is never entirely happy ? 

That marriage is weighed down with crime, and 
that the criminals who are foimd out are by no 
means the worst ? 

That, to man at any rate, fidelity is imi)ossible ? 

That if a system of evolution could be invented, it 
would show that there was more dissension than security 
in the transmission of estates and patrimonies ? 

That adultery brings more evils than marriage brings 
blessings ? 

That woman's faithlessness dates back to the earliest 
times, and that marriage has to contend for ever against 
breaches of confidence ? 

That the laws of love bind two people together 
so firmly that no human law can separate them ? 

That if some marriages are entered in official 
registers, others are contracted by nature's vows, on 
accoimt of a conformity of opinion or an utter lack of 
conformity, or on account of some bodily conformity ; 
that thus heaven and earth are in everlasting oppo- 
sition ? 

That there are husbands, tall and of superior intel- 
lect, whose wives have lovers who are ugly, short, or 
stupid ? 

All these questions would, if necessary, furnish matter 
for books ; but the books are all written and the ques- 
tions settled once for all. 

Physiology, what would you with me ? 

Are you going to unfold new principles ? Are you 
about to contend that women ought to be public pro- 
perty ? It has been tried by Lycurgus and oy some of 
the Greek nations, by the Tartars and the savage races ; 

Or that women ought to be kept in confinement ? 
The Ottomans used to shut up their women, but they 
are setting them at liberty to-day ; 

Or that girls should bring no dowry to their mar- 
riage, and that they should be excluded from any 

rights of inheritance ? Certain English writers 
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and moralists have proved that this, together with the 
possibility of obtaining a divorce, is the surest way to 
produce happy marriages ; 

Or that a yomig Hagar is a necessity in every house- 
hold ? No law is needed for that. 

The article in the Code which lays down the pimish- 
ment for adultery, whatever the motive of the crime, 
and which onlvpunishes the husband provided his concu- 
bine lives in his house, implicitly admits mistresses in 
the town. 

Sanchez has discoursed on all the penitentiary crimes 
of marriage ; he has even argued for the legitimacy and 
expediency of each pleasure ; he has stated the 
whole duty of the husband, moral, religious, and phy- 
sical ; indeed, if his great folio JDe Matrimomo were 
reprinted, it would run to twelve octavo volumes. 

Swarms of lawyers have poured forth swarms of trac- 
tates on the legal difficulties arising out of marriage. 
There are even to be found books on the legal congress. 

Legions of physicians have published legions of 
books on marriage in its relation to surgery and medi- 
cine. 

In the nineteenth century, then, the physiology of 
marriage is but an insignificant compilation ; or, indeed, 
the work of a simpleton written for simpletons. Aged 
priests have taken their golden balance and weighed the 
smallest scruples ; aged lawyers have put on their spec- 
tacles and discriminated every possible species ; aged 
physicians have applied their scalpel to every sore ; aged 
judges have moimted the bench and come to a decision 
on all the redhibitory cases ; whole generations have 

C«d by with their cries of joy or grief ; every century 
cast its vote into the urn ; the Holy Spirit and the 
writers of prose and the writers of poetry have recorded 
everything — ^fipom Eve down to the Trojan War, from 
Helen to Madame de Maintenon, from the wife of 
Louis XIV. to la Contemporaine. 

What, then, would you have of me, Physiology ? 
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Would you, perchance, put before us a series of 
pictures all more or less well drawn, to convince us 
that a man marries — 

For ambition (ambition) .... we know that well 
enough ; 

Out of kindness (honte), to rescue a girl from the 
tjrranny of her mother ; 

Out of anger {coUre), to disinherit collateral heirs ; 

Out of scorn {didain) for a faithless mistress ; 

From weariness (ennvi) of the delights of a bache- 
lor's life ; 

Out of folly iJoUe) .... it is the same ; 

For a wager (gageure) — Byron's case ; 

For honour (honneur), like George Dandin ; 

From self-interest (interit), — but this is nearly 
always the reason ; 

On accoimt of youth (Jeunesse) on leaving college, 
from thoughtlessness ; 

On accoimt of ugliness (laideur), fearing to find him- 
self without a wife altogether one fine day ; 

From machiavelism (mdchiaveUsme), in order quickly 
to inherit an old woman's wealth ; 

Out of necessity (necessiti), to give our son a status ; 

To oblige (obligation) the lady, who is delicate ; 

For passion (passion) — permanently to be cured ; 

On accoimt of a quarrel (quer^lle) — to put an end to 
a law-suit ; 

Out of gratitude (reconnaissance) : in this case he 
gives more than he gets ; 

From prudence (sagesse) — the way with the pedantic ; 

Because of a will (testament) — an uncle dies and en- 
cumbers your inheritance with a daughter whom you 
have to marry ; 

From habit (tisage), in imitation of our forefathers ; 

From old age (vieillesse), to put an end to it all ; 

(X is missing ; the reason it is used for an un- 
known quantity may be because it is so seldom found 
at the beginning of a word.) 
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For yatidi (yatidi) — the hour of retiring, denoting 
to the Turks the realisation of every desire ; 

Out of zeal (zile)y like the Due de Saint-Aignan, 
who did not wish to commit a sin. 

But these accidental reasons have supplied subjects 
for thirty thousand comedies and a hundred thousand 
novels. 

Physiology, for the third and last time, what would 
you with me ? 

With us ever3rthing is as commonplace as the paving- 
stones in the streets, as hackneyed as four cross-roads. 
Marriage is better known than Barabbas ; all the ideas 
which it calls up have been circulated in our books 
since the world began, and there is no useful opinion, 
no absurd scheme, but it finds an author, a printer, a 
library, and a reader. 

Permit me to address you in the words of Rabelais, 
the master of us all : 

* Good people, God save you and keep you ! Where 
are you ? I cannot see you. Wait while I put on my 
spectacles. Ah ! now I see you. Are you, and your wives 
and children, in good health ? I am pleased to hear it/ 

But I do not write for you. Since you possess grown 
up children, you know all that there is to know. 

* It is you, my thrice-famous drinkers, you, my 
dear gouty ones, you, my indefatigable spongers, my 
drunken minions, who live the life of epicures the 
whole day long, and with your gay private jackdaws 
go to all the prayers — to nones, to vespers, to 
compline — verily to all.' 

It is not for you that the Physiology of Marriage 
has been written, for you are not married. Amen ! 

* You, you sybarites, canting bigots, vagabonds, 
hypocrites, sneaks, cudgellers, bucks, pilgrims, and such 
like, who are disguised as masqueraders to cheat the 
world ! .... to heel, hoimds ; get out of the way ! 
Away, pudden-heads ! What, are you still there, in the 
devil's name ? ' 
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The good souls who are fond of a hearty laugh 
are perhaps all who are left me. Not the whimperers 
who would drown themselves in verse or prose at 
every turn, who pretend to be ill in odes, in sonnets, 
and in meditations ; not indeed those dreamers, but 
some of the old pantagruelists who are not ^uite so 
particular as long as it is a matter of feastmg and 
merry-making, and who highly approve of Rabelais 's 
' Des pois au lard, cum commento,' and of his ' De la 
dignite des braguettes.' 

We must laugh no more at the government, my 
friends, since it has found the means of raising fifteen 
himdred millions in taxes. Clerg3rmen, bishops, monks, 
and nims are not yet rich enough to allow of their 
drinking at home among themselves ; but only let 
St. Michael, who drove the Devil out of heaven, 
appear, and we shall perhaps see the good old times 
come back again ! And so at the moment there 
remains no matter for laughter in France but 
marriage. Disciples of Panurge, I would have you 
and you only for my readers. You know how to 
take up or put down a book to some purpose, you 
know now to follow the easiest course, you can 
read between the lines, and draw sustenance from a 
bone. 

Have the censors, those men of the microscope, 
who see no more than a pin's point, said their last say ? 
Have they passed everything in review ? Have they 
laid down, without appeal, that it is as impossible to 
write a book on marriage as to make a broken pitcher 
whole ? Yes, Master Fool. Squeeze marriage as much 
as you like, you will never extract anything from it 
but fun for bachelors and boredom for husbands. This 
is the everlasting result of marriage. A million printed 

Eages would contain nothing further. Nevertheless, 
ere is my first proposition : Marriage is war to the 
knife, and before entering upon it man and woman should 
ask heaven's blessing, for it is most rash to undertake to 
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love for ever. The struggle is not long in coming, and 
victory — that is, liberty — ^goes to the cleverer of the two. 

Agreed. But is that a new idea ? 

Well, I address myself to the married couples of 
yesterday and to-day — to those men who, as they leave 
the church or the Town Hall, entertain the hope of 
keeping their wives to themselves ; to those who, from 
a certim kind of egoism or some feeling which it is 
impossible to define, can say at the sight of the mis- 
fortunes of others, * That will never happen to me ! ' 

I address myself to sailors who put out to sea, 
though they have seen other vessels founder ; to those 
who have dared to get married though they have 
themselves wrecked the virtue of more than one good 
wife. And now for the subject — ever new, ever old ! 

A young man, or an old man, ^rhaps, has but lately 
acquired possession of a young nrl by a contract duly 
registered at the Town Hall, before heaven and on the 
roUs of the estate — ^a young girl with long hair, limpid 
black eyes, small feet, dainty tapering fingers, red hps, 
ivory teeth, and a good figure ; tremulous, tempting, 
white as a lily, laden with all the treasures of loveliness 
imaginable ; her drooping eyelashes resembling the sharp 
points of a crown ; her skm, as fresh as the corolla of a 
white camelia, tinted with the purple of the darker- 
hued camelia; on whose clear complexion can be seen 
the bloom borne by young fruit, and the well-nigh in- 
visible down of the dappled peach, her blue veins 
spreading a rich warmth over this transparent network; 
she asks for life, she is ready to give life ; she is full of 
love and joy, of gracefulness and simplicity. She loves 
her husband, or at least she thinks she loves him. . . . 

The lover and the husband has said in his heart, 
' These eyes shall see me only, for me alone shall 
this mouth quiver with love, this soft hand shall 
bestow the treasures of fleeting pleasure only upon 
me, this bosom heave but at my voice, but at my 
will shall this sleeping soul awake ; I alone shall nm 
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my fingers through these shining tresses, I alone cover 
this eaffer, trembling head with dreamy caresses. I 
will miu^e Death keep watch by my pillow to defend 
the nuptial-bed from the spoiler ; this throne of love 
shall swim either in the blood of the unwary or in my 
own. Rest, honour, happiness, paternal bonds, the fate 
of my children, all lie there ; I will guard them as a 
lioness guards her whelps. Woe to him who puts 
foot in my lair ! ' 

Well, my brave athlete, we commend your reso- 
lution. Up to now no geometrician has dared to trace 
the lines of longitude and latitude of the sea of 
wedlock. Husbands of long-standing have shrunk 
from pointing out the sandbanks, the reefs, the rocks, 
the breakers, the monsoons, the coasts, and the currents 
which have destroyed their barques, so ashamed are 
they of their own wrecks. Married travellers have 
lonff been in need of a pilot and a compass ..... This 
bo<^ is meant to suppfy one. 

There are, without counting grocers and drapers, so 
man^ people who, to kill time, occupy themselves in 
seekmg for the hidden motives which direct women's 
actions, that it is a work of charity to classify by titles 
and in chapters all the private circumstances of mar- 
riage ; a good index will enable them to put their finger 
on the motions of their wives' hearts, just as logarithmic 
tables give them the product of any two numbers. 
What do you think of it ? Is it not a novel enterprise 
to which any philosopher might devote himself, that 
of showing how a woman may be prevented from de- 
ceiving her husband ? Is it not a comedy of comedies ? 
Another speculum xntce humance? It is no longer a 
question of those trifling matters to which justice has 
already been done in this meditation. In the region of 
morality, as in that of the exact sciences, the century 
asks to-day for keen observation and for facts. We 
bring you both. 

Let us then begin by considering exactly how things 
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stand, and by analysing the strength of both parties 
respectively. Before we arm our imaginary champion, 
we will ascertain the number of the enemy and count 
the Cossacks who threaten his little territory with 
invasion. 

Let who wiD come on board with us, he who can 
shall laugh. Weigh the anchor, hoist the sail ! You 
know what tack you are on, which is a great advantage. 

As for our fancy for laughing and crying and for 
crying and laughing, like Kabelais, drinking when 
eating, and eating when drinking — as for our mania for 
introducing Heraclit'us and Democritus on the same 
page ; for not troubling about style, or thinking out our 
phrases ... if any of the crew complain ! . . . clear 
the decks of the old pudden-heads ! — the classicists in 
swaddling clothes, romanticists in winding-sheets, and 
let come what come may ! These fellows will perhaps 
blame us for our resemblance to those who say gaily : 
' I am going to tell you a tale that will make you laugh ' 
... A find thing, indeed, to make fun of, is marriage ! 
Can you not see that we are looking on it as a imld 
form of disease to which we are all subject, and that 
this book is a monograph upon that disease ? 

But as for you, with your drudgery or your work, 
whichever you like to caU it, you remmd me of those 
postillions who crack their whips as they set off with a 
fresh relay, because, forsooth, they have an Englishman 
on board ! You have not galloped half a mue before 
you have to get down to put a trace back in its place, 
or to let your horses breathe. Why sound the trumpet 
before the battle is won ? 

Yes, but, dear pantagruelists, it is enough to-day 
only to have pretensions, and success is ensured ; and as, 
after all, great works are perhaps only small ideas spun 
out, I do not see why I should not try to gather my 
laurels, if for no other purpose than that of using them to 
wreathe those salt hams that help us to swallow our wine. 
—A moment, pilot ! A defimtion before we start. 
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Readers, if from time to time you come across in 
this book, as you do in life, * virtue,' and * virtuous 
women,' let virtue be understood to mean that painful 
facility with which a wife reserves her heart for her 
husband only ; unless the word be used in a general 
sense, a distinction which it is left to the reader's 
wit to discern. 



SECOND MEDITATION. 

Matrimonial Statistics. 

The Administration has been engaged for about 
twenty years in estimating how many hectares of 
woodland, meadowland, vineyard and fallow-land there 
are in France. Not content with this, it has sought to 
know the number of animals, and their kinds. Statis- 
ticians have gone farther : they have calculated the 
number of st^es of woodland, kilogrammes of beef, litres 
of wine, and the number of eggs and apj^les consumed 
in Paris. But no one has ever taken it into his head, 
either on behalf of the honour of the husband, or in 
the interests of those about to marry, or for the benefit 
of morality or the perfecting of human institutions, to 
endeavour to estimate the number of honest women. 
The ministry could, if asked to do so, give the number 
of men under arms, the number of spies, employ&, 
scholars ; and yet, with regard to virtuous women — 
it has nothing to say ! If a kinff of France took it 
into his head to seek among his subjects for his august 
consort, could the Administration tell him how many 
pure white ewes there were for him to select from ? 
He would set people laughing by being obliged to have 
recourse to some establishment for young ladies. 

Are the Ancients to remain oiu* masters in moral as 
well as in political institutions ? History tells us that 
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when Ahasuerus wished to take a wife from among the 
maidens of Persia, he chose Esther, the most virtuous 
and the most beautiful. His ministers must have found 
some means of setting on one side the cream of the 
population. Unfortunately the Bible, which is usually 
so clear on matrimonial matters, has omitted to state 
the law bv which the marriage choice was made. 

We will try to make up for this deficiency on the 
part of the government by comparing the nimiber of 
women in France with the total number of inhabitants. 
In this we claim the attention of all friends of public 
morality, and we appoint them judges of our method of 
procedure. We will try to be liberal enough in our 
evaluation and sufficiently accurate in our reasoninff for 
all the world to acknowledge the truth of our resmts. 

Thirty million is the number usually taken as repre- 
senting the inhabitants of France. 

Some scientists think that the number of women 
exceeds that of the men ; but inasmuch as many sta- 
tisticians are of the opposite opinion, we are more 
likely to be ri^ht if we take the niunber of women to 
be £bPteen miUion. 

First, we must deduct from the total number about 
nine million, who at first glance seem to resemble 
women well enough, but whom after a closer exami- 
nation we are compelled to reject. Let me explain. 

Naturalists only consider as man the single genus 
of the order bimana, set down by Dum^nl on the 
sixteenth page of his Zoohgie Analytique, to complete 
which Bory-Saint- Vincent has thought fit to add the 
genus ape. 

K these two zoologists regard us simply as mam- 
miferous beings, with thirty-two vertebrae, a hyoid bone, 
and more folds in the hemispheres of the brain than 
any other animal ; if, in their eyes, there exist no other 
varieties in this order than those introduced by climatic 
influences, which give names to fifteen different species 
(scientific terms which need not here be cited) : — ^the 
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physiologist for his part ought also to have the power 
of setting up his genera and his sub-genera, according 
to the var3ring degrees of intelligence and to the con- 
ditions of living, whether moral or pecuniary. 

Now the nine million whom we are here considering 
seem at first sight to possess all the characteristics 
usually attributed to the human species : they have the 
hyoid bone, the coracoid beak, the zygomatic acromion 
and arch. The members of the Jardin des Plantes may 
classify them as bimana, but om* physiology will not 
allow us to admit that they are women. For us, and 
for those for whom this book is intended, a woman is 
an uncommon variety of the human genus, whose chief 
physiological characteristics are here set forth. It is a 
species which owes its existence to the particular care 
which man, thanks to the power of gold and the zeal for 
goodness which is begotten of civilisation, has been able to 
bestowupon its cultivation. She can usually be recognised 
by the whiteness, the smoothness and the softness of 
her skin. She has a penchant for exquisite cleanliness. 
She has a horror of her fingers touching anything but 
objects that are smooth, soft and scented. Like the 
stoat, she will die of grief if her white coat is sullied. 
She loves to smooth her hair, to scent it with an exhila- 
rating perfume, to polish her pink nails, to cut them 
almond-shaped, to bathe her tender limbs many times 
a day. At night she is content only with the softest 
down, only with horsehair divans during the day ; she 
falls most easily into a recumbent attitude. Her voice 
is sweet and penetrating, her movements graceful. 
She talks with a wonderfdl facility. She does no hard 
work of any kind, and yet in spite of her seeming 
feebleness there are biu*dens which she is able to bear 
or cast off with an almost miraculous ease. She flies 
from the glare of the sun and has ingenious ways of 
protecting herself from its heat. Walking tries her ; 
it is a mystery whether she eats or not ; whether she 
shares the appetites of other species is a problem. 
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Excessively curious, she can easily be taken in by any 
one who wishes to hide the least little thing from her, 
for her spirit is for ever urging her to seek after the 
unknown. To love is her rdigion ; she thinks only of 
pleasing him whom she loves. To be loved is the object 
of all her actions, the object of all her movements to 
arouse desire. Thus she thinks only of finding means 
of shining ; she only moves in a medium of grace and 
elegance ; it is for her that the young Indian spins the 
soft hair of the goats of Thibet, and the Tartar weaves 
veils as thin as aur, that Brussels plies the shuttle laden 
with the purest and finest flax, that Visapore contends 
with the Dowels of the earth for its brilliant ffcms, and 
Sevres gilds its white clay. She thinks about new 
costumes day and night, and spends her life in having 
her dresses starched and in crumpling her fichus . Fresh 
and radiant, she goes forth to show herself to strangers, 
whose homage cbtters her, whose desires charm her, 
even though they themselves are objects of indifference 
to her. The hours stolen from attending to her person, 
or frt>m enjojnoient, she spends in singmg sweet little 
airs ; it is for her sake that fVance and Italy arrange 
their delightful concerts and that Naples endows 
strings with souls of harmony. She is, in a word, 
Queen of the world, and the slave of a desire. She 
dreads marriage because in the end it spoils the figure, 
and yet she gives way to it because it promises happi- 
ness. It is the purest chance that she has chil<]ben, 
and when they grow up she conceals them. 

Are these characteristics, which I have chosen at 
random from a thousand, found among creatures with 
hands as black as monkeys, and skin as tanned as the 
old parchments of a parliamentary register ; whose 
faces are burnt by the sun and whose necks are as 
wrinkled as a turkey's ; who are clothed in rags ; who 
have harsh voices, no intelligence and an intolerable 
smell ; who think of nothing but their hunk of bread ; 
who are for ever bent towards the earth ; who dig and 
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harrow, make hay and glean, reap and knead bread, and 

Eeel hemp : who, with animals, children and men, live 
uddled together in holes, scarcely covered with straw ; 
to whom, mdeed, it matters little how the children 
swarm? They have many, and they hand them in 
their turn over to toil and misery ; and if their love is 
not a labour like that of the fields, it is at any rate a 
speculation. 

Alas ! If there are in the world tradeswomen who 
sit all the day long among their candles and moist 
sugar, farmers' wives who milk cows, wretches who 
are treated like beasts of burden in the factories, or 
who carry a hoe, or a fruit or fish basket on their 
backs ; if, unfortimately, there exist all too many low 
creatures for whom the life of the soul, the blessings 
of education, the tumultuous emotions of the heart are 
a paradise which they can never hope to reach, and if 
nature has willed that they have a coracoid beak, a 
hyoid bone, and thirty-two vertebrae — ^then they must 
be reckoned in the genus ape, as far as the physio- 
logist is concerned ! Here we treat only of idle women, 
those who have leisure and a spirit to love ; of the 
rich, who have purchased the rights to their passions ; 
of minds that have the monojpoly of idle fancies. Con- 
fusion seize all who do not hve in the mind ! ' Raca,' 
if not ' Rabble ' to all who are not ardent, young, beau- 
tiful, and passionate. This is the public expression of 
the inmost feelings of those benefactors of mankind who 
know how to read and how to enter a carriage. In 
the nine million whom we have proscribed, doubtless 
the tax-gatherer sees tax-payers— the magistrate, persons 
who may be brought to a coiui; of justice — the law- 
maker, citizens — and the priest souls ; but the man of 
feeling — the carpet philosopher, as he eats his white roll 
made of the wheat which these poor creatures have sown 
and reaped— will reject them, just as we do, from the genus 
woman. For them no women exist save those capable 
of inspiring love ; there exist only those who have been 
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made members of the priesthood of thought by a liberal 
education, in whom leisure has developed the power of 
imagination ; only those, in short, whose souls dream 
as much of intellectual as of physical enjoyment in 
love. And yet it is only right to add that the female 
pariahs produce from time to time myriads of peasant 
girls, who, for some odd reason, are as pretty as one 
could wish them to be ; they go to Paris or to the 
large towns and end in being ranked among genteel 
women ; but for these two or three thousand privi- 
leged exceptions, there are a hundred thousand others 
who remam servants or who follow disorderly lives. 
Nevertheless, we will take these village Pompadours 
into consideration in our estimate of the female popu- 
lation. 

Our first calculation is based on this discovery in 
statistics — ^that there are in France eighteen million 
poor, ten million in easy circumstances, and two million 
rich. 

There are, then, only six million women in whom 
men of feeling are, have been, or will be interested. 
Let us submit this cream of society to a philosophical 
examination. 

It is our belief, and we venture to hold it without 
fear of being thought mad, that men who have been 
twenty years married ought to be able to sleep peace- 
fully, and without any dread of an invasion of love, and 
of the scandal of a lawsuit. From these six million, 
then, we must subtract about two million, who are 
thoroughly good women, because after forty years or 
more they must have seen something of the world ; 
but, since they have not succeeded in stirring any man's 
heart, we need have nothing to do with them. If they 
are so unfortunate as not to be sought after for their 
amiability, boredom overtakes them, and they give 
themselves up to religion, or cats, or little dogs, or other 
manias which are offensive only to God. 

An examination of the calculations made at the 
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Bureau des Longitudes authorises us to subtract an- 
other two million of lovely young girls from the total ; 
these are in the spring-time of life, and they play inno- 
cently with other children, with no thought that the 
iU-shapen rogues who now make them laugh will one 
day make them cry. 

Now, for the sake of these two million women who 
remain, what reasonable man will not surrender to us 
the hundred thousand poor wretches, hump-backed, ugly, 
crotchety, stunted, sickly, blind, diseased, poor but well 
brought up, who are all old maids, and thus in no way 
offenders against the holy marriage laws ? 

Would any man refuse us the hundred thousand more 
maidens who become sisters of Sainte-Camille, sisters 
of charity, nuns, governesses, companions, and so on ? 
But in this sainted company we must place the young 
people who are too old to play with young men, and yet 
too young to scatter their garlands of orange-fiowers — 
and their number is hard to fix. 

Finally, from the fifteen hundred thousand in the 
bottom of om* crucible, we will take five hundred more 
units — ^the daughters of Baal, who give pleasm-e to the 
less particular. We will even include, without fear of 
their spoiling one another, kept women, milliners, shop- 
girls, hietberc^hers, actresses, singers, opera-girls, ballet- 
dancers, servant-mistresses, waiting-maids, &c. Most of 
these women, to be sure, arouse the passions, but they con- 
sider it indelicate to apprise a notary, a mayor, a priest, 
and a number of merry-makers of the day and the hom* 
that they give themselves over to their lovers. Their 
system, which is rightly blamed by om* fastidious 
society, has this advantage, that it puts them under no 
obligations either to mamdnd, to M. le Maire, or to the 
law. Moreover, since they do not hold fealty to any 
public oath, these women take no part in a labom* that 
IS looked on as sacred in legitimate marriages. 

It may be said that we claim very few for this sec- 
tion, but it will make up for the sections which the un- 
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initiated may consider exaggerated. If, out of love for 
her, any one should wish to hsLve a rich dowager included 
in the remaining million, he will find her under the head 
of sisters of chanty, opera-girls, or hump-backs. Indeed, 
we have cited only five hundred thousand in this last 
category ; for it often happens, as we have seen above, 
that the nine million peasants add very largely to its 
niunber. We have omitted the working-class and the 
tradeswomen for the same reason : the women of these 
two social sections are the fruit of efforts which bring 
forth nine million female bimana, doomed to a life of 
strivingupwards towards the higher regions of civilisa- 
tion. Were it not for this scrupulous exactness, many 
peodle might regard this statistical meditation as a joke. 

We had seriously thought of forminff a little class of 
a hundred thousand individuals as a kind of sinking 
fund, and thus providing an asylum for the women who 
take an intermediate position, such as widows, for ex- 
ample ; but we have preferred to estimate liberally. 
One rejection will suffice to prove the correctness of 
our analysis. 

A woman's life can be divided into three distinct 
periods : the first period begins in the cradle, and ends 
at the marriageable age ; the second covers the time 
during which a woman is connected with marriage ; 
the third begins at the critical period, a time when 
Nature, with a summons sufficiently brutal, bids the 
passions cease. As these three periods are practically 
equal in length, they should divide the given number 
of women into three equal parts. Thus, in a total of 
six millions, we find, neglecting fractions about which 
only savants need trouble, about two million girls be- 
tween one and eighteen years of age, two million 
ranging from eighteen at least to forty at most, and 
two mulion old women. The whim of society has dis- 
tributed the two million marriageable women under 
three great categories, as follows ; those who remain 
maidens for reasons already given ; those whose virtue 
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matters very little to their husbands ; and the million 
legitimate women with whom we are concerned. 

You see, bjr this fairly accurate estimate of the 
female population, that there are in France scarcely 
a million pure white ewes in the coveted sheepfolds 
about which the wolves hungrily prowL 

Let us pass this million women, whom we have 
chosen from among the best, through a sieve of another 
kind. To gain a truer appreciation of the amount of 
confidence a man ought to have in his wife, let us sup- 

Eose for a moment that all these wives deceive then* 
usbands. On this hypothesis, we must take away 
about a twentieth who, but lately married, will be true, 
at anjr rate for a little while, to their vows- Another 
twentieth will be ill — ^if we devote but a small share to 
human sufferinff. Certain experiences which are said 
to destroy man s dominion over the heart of women — 
the realisation of ugliness, sorrow, child-bearing — claim 
another twentieth. 

Thoughts of adultery do not take possession of the 
heart of a married woman all at once, like a shot from 
a pistol. Even when sjnoipathy gives rise to feelings of 
tenderness at first sight, there is always a struggle 
which, while it lasts, prevents a fresh addition to the 
sum total of breaches of faith in matrimony. 

It is almost an insult to the chastity of France not 
to represent this fighting period as engrossing, in so 
naturally warlike a nation, a twentieth of its women ; 
but in that case we will suppose that there are women 
who, though thev are ill, still keep their lovers round 
them, along with their soothing draughts, and that 
there are women at whose pregnancy certam sly bachelors 
smile. In this way we make up for the chastity of 
those who fight for virtue. 

For the same reason, we must not take it for granted 
that a woman abandoned by her lover finds another 
immediately ; but this deduction being necessarily less 
than the preceding one, we will estimate it at a fortieth. 
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These deductions bring our total, when it is a matter 
of determining the number of women who betray their 
husband's cocSdence, down to eight hundred thousand. 

Who at this moment is not ready to be persuaded 
that these women are virtuous ? Are they not the 
flower of the land ? Are they not all fresh, ravishing, 
radiant with beauty, youth, life, and love ? To believe 
in their virtue is a social religion, for they are the 
ornament of the world and the glory of France. We 
must then look amongst this million for the number of 
honest women, the number of virtuous women. 

This investigation and these two classes demand 
Meditations to themselves, which will form appendices 
to this one. 



THIRD MEDITATION. 
The Honest Woman. 

The above Meditation has demonstrated that we 
possess in France, roughly, a million women who are 
cultivating the privilege of inspiring passions which a 
gallant man admits with shame or hides with pleasure. 
It is upon this million that we, like Diogenes, must turn 
our lantern, if we would discover the honest women of 
the land. 

This investigation leads us into several digressions. 
Two well-dressed young fellows — slhn of body and with 
arms as round as those of a pavier's daughter, with boots 
of the very latest fashion — met one day on the boulevard, 
at the end of the Passage des Panoramas. 

• Why, it's you ! ' 

* Yes, my friend. Don't I take after myself ? ' 
And they made merry together, more or less humor- 
ously, their wit on a level with the witticism which 
opened the conversation. 

When they had looked one another over with the 
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care and curiosity with which a detective tries to recog- 
nise a man from a description of him» and had satisfied 
themselves respectively as to the freshness of their 
gloves, as to their waistcoats, and the elegance of their 
neckties, when thev were practically certain in their 
minds that neither had met with any misfortmie, they 
linked arms ; and if they left the Th^tre des Vari^t^ 
behind, they did not reach Frascati without havingput 
a sharp question, which, freely translated, is : ' With 
whom are vou taldng up just now ? * It is the general 
rule that she is always a charming woman. 

Where is the foot-soldier of !raris upon whose ear 
these words, out of the thousands uttered oy the passers- 
by, have not fallen, like bullets on the day of oattle ? 
Where is the man who has not seized one of those 
innumerable words, frozen in the air, of which Rabelais 
speaks ? But most men walk about Paris as they eat 
and as they live, without thinking. There are but 
few musicians clever enough to recognise the kev of 
those few scattered notes, few practised readers of races 
who can tell from what passion they proceed. To 
wander through Paris I Truly a delightful, an adorable 
existence I Strolling is a science, a feast of the eye. 
Walking is vegetating ; strolling is life. A pretty woman 
who has long been gazed at with buminff eyes will be 
far more worthy of claiming a reward than the cook 
who asked the Limousin for twenty sous, with his nose 
all swollen from sniffing up tasty smells. To stroll is 
to enjoy oneself, to eaten flashes of wit, to admire grand 
pictiu*es of misery, love, joy, graceful or grotesque por- 
traits ; to look into the depths of thousands of uves. K 
you are youn^, it means a life full of desires, fully rea- 
lised ; if old, it is to live the life of the young over again, 
to enjoy their passions afresh. Moreover, to the cate- 
goric question which started us upon this diversion,how 
many different replies has not the skilled stroller heard? 

* She is thirty-five, but you would not say she was 
twenty ! ' said a fiery young man with shining eyes, 
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who, having just left college, wished, like Ch&rubin, to 
embrace everybody he met. 

* What then ! Why, very luxurious people have 
diessing-gowns of fine linen and diamond rings for night 
wear !....* said a lawyer's clerk. 

' She has a carriage, and a box at the Fran^ais,' said 
a militarv man. y 

* As for me,* cried another, who was a little older, 
and seemed to be replying to some charge made against 
him, 'it does not cost me a sou ! A man of my appear- 
ance ! . . • • What chance have you, my good friend ? ' 

And he gives his companion a dig in the ribs. 

* Oh, you have no idea how much she loves me ! 
But her husband is an awful fool. Buffon has described 
animals with a master-hand, but the biped called hus- 
band • • • •* 

So nice to listen to if one happens to be married ! 
' Oh, my dear fellow, like an angel ! ' is the answer 
to a question discreetly whispered. 

* Could you tell me her name and point her out to 
me ? • 

' No, she is an honest woman.* 

When a young student has an intrigue with a coffee- 
house keeper, he tells you her name with pride, and takes 
his friends to lunch with her. If a young man loves a 
woman whose husband deals in the necessaries of life, 
he will answer with a blush : ' She is a linen-draper ; 
the wife of a stationer, a hosier, a clothier, a clerk.* 

But this confession of an intrigue with one of inferior 
rank, which had its birth among packages, su^ar 
loaves, or flannel waistcoats, is always accompamed 
by a pompous panegyric on the lady's fortune. The 
husband alone meddles with the busmess ; he is rich ; 
he has beautiful furniture ; moreover, the beloved comes 
to her lover's house ; she has a cashmere shawl, a 
country house, and so on. In short, a young man 
never fails to have excellent reasons for his mistress 
becoming an honest woman very soon, if she be not one 
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already. This distinction, the product of the refinement 
of our manners, has become as indefinable as the line at 
which good tone starts. What is an honest woman ? 

This matter touches too nearly the vanity of the 
wonum and that of her lover, that even of the husband, 
for us to refrain from laying down some general rules 
which have been discovered only after prolonged obser- 
vation. 

Our privileged million represents a number of 
women who are all eligible for the glorious title, but not 
all chosen. The rules of the election are foimd in the 
following 

Aphobisms. 

I. An honest woman is necessarily a married 
woman. 

II. An honest woman is less than forty. 

III. A married woman who is pcdd for the favours 
she bestows, is not an honest woman. 

IV. A married woman with a carriage of her own 
is an honest woman. 

V. A woman who does her own cooking is not an 
honest woman. 

VI. No matter how he has gained his fortune, when 
a num has an income of 20,000/. a year, his wife is an 
honest woman. 

VII. A woman who says * une lettre d'^hange ' 
for * une lettre de change,' ' sou3der ' for ' Soulier,' *pierre 
de lierre ' for * pierre de liais,' who says of a mian, * what 
a rum card Mr. So-and-so is,' can never be an honest 
woman, whoever she may be. 

Vin. An honest woman ou^ht to have money 
enough to justify her lover in thmking that she will 
never call upon him for anything. 

IX. A woman who lives on the third floor (houses 
in the rue de Rivoli and the rue de Castiglione excepted) 
is not an honest woman. 

X. A banker's wife is always an honest woman; but 
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a woman who sits in the counting-house cannot be 
honest unless her husband has a very large business and 
they do not live over the shop. 

XI. The xmmarried niece of a bishop may. pass for 
an honest woman if she lives with him» for, if she has an 
inti^ue, she is obliged to deceive her imde. 

£[I. An honest woman is one whom a man is afraid 
to compromise. 

Xin. The wife of an artist is always an honest 
woman. 

By applying these rules, a native of the department of 
Ard^che can remove all the difficulties which may arise. 

If a woman does not wish to do her own cooking, 
and happens to have received a splendid education, and 
has a taste for flirtation and constantly seeks oppor- 
tunities of remaining for hours at a time in a boudoir, 
stretched on the sofa, and of living the life of the soul« 
she requires an income of at least 6000 francs in the 
country and of 20,000/. in Paris. 

These assessments will give some idea of the real 
number of honest women to be found among our 
million, which was our rough estimate. 

Now, three hundred thousand annuities at fifteen 
hundred francs, represent the sum total of pensions and 
life-interests paid by the Treasury, and the total income 
firom mortgages. 

Three himdred thousand landowners, who receive 
three thousand five hundred francs in ground-rents, 
represent the whole of the wealth derived from land. 
Two hundred thousand share the State budget and the 
Municipal and Departmental budgets, receiving fifteen 
hundred francs, after the necessary deductions have 
been made for the Debt, the clergy rents, the sum paid 
to our heroes at the rate of five sous a day, and that set 
on one side for their linen, accoutrements, victuals, 
dress, and so on. 

Two hundred thousand fortunes made in commerce, 
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from a capital of twenty thousand francs in each case» 
represent all the possible industrial institutions of France • 

This gives us our million husbands. 

But how many need we take into account of those 
who have incomes of only ten, fifty, a hundred, two, 
three, four, five or six hundred frimcs entered in the 
ledger and elsewhere ? 

How many householders who do not pay more than 
a hundred sous, twenty francs, a hundred, two hundred, 
or two hundred and eighty francs in taxes ? 

How many spendthrifts who are poor quill-drivers 
with salaries of no more than six hundred nrancs ? 

How many traders whose income is only imaginary ; 
who, while rich in credit, are really not worth a hal^nny, 
who resemble sieves with the Pactolus flowing through 
them ? How many merchants who have a capital of 
only a thousand, two thousand, four thousand or five 
thousand francs ? O, trade ... we give thee greeting ! 

Let us coimt more people happy than are really so, 
and divide this million into two : five hundred thousand 
families will have incomes from a hundred to three 
thousand francs, and five hundred thousand women will 
fulfil the conditions demanded by honesty. 

In accordance with the remarks made at the end of 
our meditation on statistics, we are authorised to deduct 
a hundred thousand from this number. Consequently 
we can look upon it as a mathematical proposition that 
there exist in France only four hundred thousand 
women, the possession of whom supplies fastidious men 
with the exquisitely refined pleasures expected from love. 

Here, indeed, is the place to remark to the 
connoisseurs for whom we are writing, that love is not 
made up of a few solicitous conversations, a few nights 
of pleasure, a more or less well-timed caress, and the 
spark of amour-propre known as jealousy. Oiu: four 
hundred thousand women are not of the kind of whom 
it can be said: ' The most beautiful girl in the world 
only gives that which is hers to give.' 
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No, they are richly dowered with the treasures 
which they derive from our heated imagination, and they 
know how to sell what they do not possess at a high 
price, to maJce up for the cheapness of that which they 
give away. 

Do you experience more pleasure in kissing a gay 
young girl's glove than in spending in an ecstasy of 
pleasure the five minutes which all women allow you ? 

Will the conversation of a tradeswoman make you 
dream of infinite enjoyment ? 

With yourself and a woman who is beneath you, the 
delights of vanity are all on her side. You are not in 
the secret of the happiness you bestow. 

With yourself and a woman who is above you, 
either in fortune or in social position, many are the 
' ticklings ' of vanity, and they are mutual. A man has 
never yet succeeded in raising his mistress to his level; 
but a woman can always raise her lover to hers. ' I can 
make princes, but you will never make an3rthing but 
bastards ' — ^is an answer that flashes true. 

If love is the first of the passions, it is because it 
gratifies them all. A man loves with more or less 
passion according to the number of cords which his 
pretty mistress bmds to his heart. Biren, the son of a 
goldsmith, getting on to the bed of the Duchesse de 
Courlande to help her sign a promise that he should be 
proclaimed lord of the land, just as he was aheady lord 
of his young and beautifrd lady, is a type of the 
happiness which our four hundred thousand women 
should bestow on their lovers. 

To gain the right of walking over the heads of all 
who jostle one another in a drawing-room one must be 
the lover of one of these choicest of women. Besides, 
we are all more or less fond of domineering. 

Against this radiant portion of the nation are 
directed all the attacks of those men who, by education, 
talent or wit, have acquired the right to be considered 
somebody in that rank of life in which all men are 
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' somebodies,' and the wife whose heart is defended at all 
costs by my husband is to be found only among this 
class of women. 

What does it matter whether the regard claimed by 
our feminine aristocracy can be claimed alike by other 
classes of society? What is true of the manners, 
language, and thoughts of these distinguished women, in 
whom a taste for the arts, a faculty for thinking, com- 
paring and reflecting has been engendered by a liberal 
education, who have such lofty feelings for politeness 
and the proprieties, and who direct the manners of 
France — ought to be true for women of all kinds and of 
all nations. The superior man to whom this book is 
dedicated, possesses, by means of a certain mental optics, 
the power of watching the light in each class grow dim, 
and of marking the point in civilisation at which the 
above observation still remains true. 

Is it not then of great interest to morality that we 
should now investigate the number of virtuous women to 
be found among these adorable creatures — ^is it not a 
question of national import to husbands ? 

FOURTH MEDITATION. 

The Virtuous Woman. 

The question is perhaps not so much one of finding 
out how many virtuous women there are, as of deciding 
whether an honest woman can remain virtuous. 

In order to make this point clearer, and since it is one 
of considerable importance, let us cast a rapid glance over 
the male population. From our fifteen million men, 
we will, to begin with, subtract the nine million bimana 
with thirty-two vertebrae and submit only six million to 
our physiological analysis. A Marceau, a Mass^na, a 
Rousseau, a Diderot, and a RoUin spring up from 
time to time out of this social residue ; but here we 
mean to be inaccurate in our calculations designedly. 
These errors will fall with all their weight upon the con- 
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dusion, and corroborate the terrible results which the 
mechanism of the public pi^sions is about to lay before us. 

From six miUion privileged men, we remove three 
million old men and children. It may be argued that 
in the case of the women we here subtracted four 
million. The difference is easily justified, though at 
first sight it may seem strange. 

The average age at which women marry is twenty, and 
at forty they cease to have an3rthing to do with love. 

Now a lad of seventeen can, according to the old 
chronicles, cut very vicious holes in the parchment of 
contracts, especially in the most ancient of them. 

Affain, a man is more formidable at fifty-two than at 
any otiier time of his life. At this mature period he uses 
his dearly gained experience and all the fortune he has. 
Since he writhes under the scourge of passions which 
are likely to be his last, he is as pitiless as a man who is 
being dragged along by a current and catches at a lithe 
young ndfiow-branch, the first green shoot of the year. 

XIV. Physically a man is a man for a longer time 
than a woman is a woman. 

The difference in length of time between that part of 
a man's life which relates to love and marriage, and the 
corresponding part of a woman's life, is fifteen years. 
This period is about three-quarters of the time during 
which a wife's faithlessness can be her husband's mis- 
fortune. Yet the rest of the deduction made from our 
total number of men, compared with the number de- 
ducted from the women, only makes a difference of at 
most a sixth. 

We put forward our calculations very diffidently. 
As for our reasons, they are so evident and so trivial, 
that we only set them down from a love of accuracy 
and a desire to disarm criticism. 

It has then been proved to every philosopher, be he 
ever so poor a reckoner, that there exist in France 
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roughly a mass of three million men between the a^es 
of seventeen and fifty-two, all fond of good living, with 
good teeth, determined to bite — ^biting, in fact, and only 
asking that they may walk boldly and firmly along the 
road to paradise. 

In accordance with onr previous remarks, we may 
separate a million husbands from this total. Let us 
imagine for an instant that these men, as satisfied and as 
happy as our model husband is all his life, are content 
with the love of their married life. 

But our two million bachelors do not need even an 
income of three-hal^nce to make love on ; in order to 
take a husband's portrait down from the wall, it is enough 
if a man has a good foot and a good eye ; — ^it is not 
necessary that he have an attractive person, or even that 
he be well built ; — ^if only he be witty, distinguished- 
looking, and tactfuU a woman will never ask him whence 
he comes, but only where he would go. 

Love's only luggage are the charms of youth ; a coat 
from Buisson's, a pair of gloves from Boivin's, elegant 
boots(suppiiedinmuchtrepidationbythemanufacturer), 
a well-tied cravat — such are all a man needs to be king 
of a salon: do not soldiers, in spite of the fact that the 
infatuation for bullion and tagged lace has worn ofi^ a 
little, by themselves form a formidable bachelor legion? 
Not to mention Eginhard, who was a private secretary, 
did not a paper announce but a few days ago that a 
German prmcess had linked her fortune with a simple 
cuirassier lieutenant of the Imperial guard? 

The village notary, who in the further end of 
Gascony passes but thirty-six acts a year, sends his son 
to Paris to make a way for himself ; the hosier would 
have his son a lawyer ; the attorney intends his for the 
magistracy ; the magistrate would be a Minister, so 
that he may dower his children with a peerage. At no 
former time has there been so burnmg a thirst for 
knowledge. It is talent, and not wit, that goes a-beg- 
ging nowadays. Bright flowers sprout in all the crannies 
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of our social state, and in the spring-time they bloom 
on the ruined walls ; even in caverns, tufts of parti- 
coloured flowers may break through the vaulted roof and 
grow green, warmed by the rays of the sun of knowledge 
that have found their way into them. Since this ^eat de- 
velopment of thought, this impartialandlavish dispersion 
of light, every man represents the sum total of the know- 
ledge of his age, and one is seldom superior to another. 
We are surrounded by living encyclopedias, who walk, 
think, act, and strive after inunortal fame. Whence these 
terrible attacks of soaring ambition and frenzied passion ! 
Weneedfipesh worlds; hives ready to receive these swarms; 
and, above all, we need plenty of pretty women. 

But, then, the ills to which man is heir produce no 
waste in the sum of his passions. Awomanisneversodear 
to us as when we suffer — ^to our shame be it said ! . . . . 

At this, all the epigrams hurled at the weaker sex 
(for it is old-fashioned to call it the fair sex) ought to 
disarm themselves of their sharp points and turn into 
madrigals! 

Men should consider that woman's onl^ virtue is to 
love, and that all women are most truly vuluous — ^and 
close the book and all its meditations. Ah ! do you 
remember that black moment when, alone and suffer- 
ing, railing at men, and above all at your friends, 
weak and discouraged, your thoughts set on death, your 
head resting on a hot pillow, your body lying on a 
coverlet of which the gliu&ed calico so painfully marked 
your skin, you let your swollen eyes wander over the 
green pa^r of your quiet room? Do jrou remember, 
I say, seeing her half-open your door without a sound, 
and show her fair young head, with its coils of golden 
hair, crowned with a new hat, looking like a star on a 
stormy night? Do you remember seemg her smile and 
run towards you with a look at once sad and gay? 

* How have you managed it? What have you told 
your husband?* you ask. A husband! Ah, here we 
are brought right back again to our subject! 
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XV. Morally, a man is more often a man, and for 
a longer time, than a woman is a woman. 

Yet we ought to remember that among the two million 
bachelors there are plenty of poor wretches whose love 
has been quenched by the profound realisation of their 
misery and their unending labours ; that all do not go to 
college, and that there are plenty of artisans, and plenty 
of lackeys (the Due de Gfevres, a very ugly little man, 
walking in the park at Versailles, caught sight of two 
or three valets with fine figures, and said to his friends : 
* Think how we make use of those scamps, and how they 
make use of us ' !), plenty of builders, plenty of manufac- 
turers and plenty of shopmen, who think only of money. 

That there are men stupider and really more ugly 
than God ought to have made them ; 

That there are men whose characters are without 
energy; 

That the clergy are for the most part chaste ; 

That there are men so situated that they are not 
able to enter the dazzling sphere where honest women 
dwell, either from want of a coat, or because they are 
too timid, or in need of a showman to introduce them. 

But we leave each one to add to the number of excep- 
tions according to his own experience (for, after all, the 
aim of a book is to make men think), and we reduce the 
sum total to a half at once, and only acknowledge a 
million hearts worthy of offering their homage to honest 
women ; and that is practically the number of superior 
persons in the world altogether. Women only love men 
of sense ; but, we repeat, let us give fair-play to virtue. 

Now, let us hear each of our good bachelors relate 
his adventures, all of which seriously compromise some 
honest woman. We shall be exercising true modesty and 
reserve if we allot only three adventures to each bachelor, 
for, although some count by tens, there are so many who 
have confined themselves throughout their lives to two or 
three passions, or even to a single one, that we have adopted 
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a fresh distribution per head, as in our former statistics. 
Now, if we multiply the number of bachelors by the 
number of pieces of good fortune, we get three million 
adventures ; and, to face them, only four hundred 
thousand honest women ! • • • . 

If the God of goodness and of mercy Who hovers 
over the world, does not cleanse the human race once 
more, it is doubtless because of the poor success that 
attended the first cleansing. What a people ! what a 
society ! what a residue is this that remams after sifting I 

XVI. Morals are the hypocrisy of a nation ; and 
hypocrisy is an art that has been brought almost to a 
state of perfection. 

XVII. Virtue is, perhaps, no more than a kind of 
politeness of the soul. 

Love is just as much of a necessity as bread, except 
that man is always eating, whereas in love his appetite 
is not so well sustained, nor is it as regular as the appe- 
tite he has for his meals. 

A piece of brown bread and a jug of water would 
appease any man's hunger ; but our civilisation has 
created the art of good uving. Love is, as it were, a 
piece of bread ; but there is also that art of loving which 
we call coquetry — ^that charming word, which only exists 
in France, the land that gave it birth. 

May not a husband have reason for shuddering 
when he comes to think that man is possessed to so 
great an extent of an innate desire for changing his 
viands that travellers in savage countries have discovered 
such things as stews and alcoholic drinks ? 

But hunger is not so violent as love ; yet the whims 
and fancies of the soul are far greater in number, and 
more harassing and more discriminating, than the whims 
and fancies of good living ; but all that history and the 
poets have revealed of human love seems to endow 
our bachelors with a terrible power ; they are like the 
lions oi the Grospd, seeking whom they may devour. 
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Let every one at this point question his conscience, 
conjure his memory, and ask himself if he has ever met 
a man who has confined himself to the love of one woman ! 

Alas ! for the honoiur of the people, how can we 
explain this problem — three million burning passions 
with only four hundred thousand women to feed 
them ? Must we apportion four bachelors to every 
woman, and conclude that the honest women have 
established instinctively a kind of rotation between 
themselves and the bachelors, like that invented by the 
presidents of royal courts for the purpose of passing 
their counsellors on through different rooms, one after 
the other, at the end of a certain number of years ? A 
melancholy way of solving the difficulty! 

Are we to go so far as to imagine that certain honest 
women act like the lion in the fable in sharing the 
bachelors ? . . . . Why ! at least half of our altars 
would be whited sepulchres. 

Must we not take it for granted for the honour of 
the ladies of France, that in times of peace other coun- 
tries, especially England, Germany, and Russia, intro- 
duce a certain number of their honest women ? But 
the European nations would probably object that these 
are made up for by the fact that France herself exports 
a certain number of her pretty women. 

Morality and religion suffer so much from such 
calculations that an honest man, in his desire to acquit 
the married woman, would like to believe, in this wide- 
spread state of corruption, that half of the number 
taken are dowagers and young people, or, better, still, 
that the bachelors are liars. 

But whither are our calculations taking us ? We 
must not forget our husbands, almost all of whom are 
ashamed of the customs of the time and live like 
bachelors, glorying only in secret adventures. 

In that case we think that every married man whose 
ideas of honour resemble those of his wife may as well 
look about for a nail and a rope ; as old CorneiUe would 
say* ' foenum habet in comu.' 
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Yet it is from among these four hmidred thousand 
honest women that, lantern in hand, we must seek 
for the virtuous women of France ! As a matter of 
fact in our statistics of marriage we have only deducted 
the creatures with whom society is not really concerned 
at all. Is it not a fact that the well-bred, polite people 
of France make a total of scarcely three million, namely, 
one million bachelors, five hundred thousand honest 
women, five hundred thousand husbands, and a million 
of dowagers, children, and young ^Is? 

Do Boileau's famous lines astomsh you now? They 
show that the poet has cleverly fathomed the mathe- 
matical reflections set before you in these distressing 
meditations, and that they are not exaggerated. 

Yet virtuous women do exist. 

Yes, those who have never been tempted, and those 
who die in their first confinement (supposing that they 
were virgins when their husbands married them). 

Yes, those who are as ugly as Kaifakatadary in the 
Arabian Nights; 

Yes, those whom Mirabeau calls ' fairy cucumbers,' 
who are composed of atoms entirely similar to those of 
the strawberry and the water-lily — ^yet trust them not ! 

And let us admit, for the credit of the century, that, 
since the restoration of religion and morality, and as 
time goes on, one does occasionally come across women 
so moral, so religious, so much devoted to their duties, so 
straight, so stiff and starched, so virtuous, so ... . that 
the devil himself dare not look at them ; they are guarded 
by rosaries, prayers, and spiritual directors. . . . hush! 

We will not attempt to classify virtuous women 
according to their stupidity, for it is acknowledged that 
in love all women are sensible. 

Yet it may not be out of place to say that away in 
a comer somewhere or other there are women, young, 
pretty, and virtuous, in whom the world believes. 

But do not allow the name of virtuous to the 
woman who has granted nothing to the lover whom she 
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idolises in despair — she is fighting down an involuntary 

1)assion. It is the most deadly msult you can offer a 
oving husband. What part of his wife remains his ? A 
thing without a name, a living corpse. In the midst of 
pleasures, his wife liveslike the guest whom Borgia warned 
against the poisoned viands at a feast ; he is no longer 
hungry, eats very little, or only pretends to eat ; he looks 
back with regret upon the simple meal he has abandoned 
forthatoftheawfulcardinal,anahelongsforthetimewhen 
the feast will be over and he can rise from the table. 

What is the outcome of these reflections on 
feminine virtue ? Here it is ; the last two maxims 
have been given us by an eclectic philosopher of the 
eighteenth century. 

XVIII. A virtuous woman has in her heart one 
fibre more or less than other women : she is stupid or 
she is sublime. 

XIX. Woman's virtue is perhaps a matter of tem- 
perament. 

XX. The most virtuous woman always has some- 
thing within her that is not chaste. 

XXI. ' That a sensible man may have doubts Itbout 
his mistress is conceivable ; but to have them about his 
wife ! . . . . would be too stupid.' 

XXII. * A man would be wretched, indeed, if, when 
in the company of women, he were to call to mind ever 
so little of that which he knows to be true about them.' 



The number of rare women who, like the wise 
virgins in the parable, have kept their lamps well 
trimmed, will always be too small in the eyes of the 
defenders of virtue and the finer feelings ; but it ought, 
all the same, to be subtracted from the sum total of 
honest women, and this deduction, consoling enough to 
us, renders the husband's danger greater still, the scandal 
more terrible, and the stigma on the rest of our liawful 
spouses the fouler. 
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What husband of to-day could sleep peacefully 
beside his pretty young wife after hearing that three 
bachelors at least are lying in wait for her ; that, if they 
have not already laid waste his little property, they look 
upon a married woman as their own particular prey, 
wnich will fall to them, sooner or later, either by 
stratagem or by force, by conouest or of its own free 
will? And indeed it is impossible for them not to win 
the struggle in the end ! 

A most terrifying conclusion ! . . . . 

Purists in morals, straight-backed pedants in fact, 
may here accuse us of putting forward calculations 
of too distressing a nature ; they would take up the 
defence either of the honest women, or the bachelors ; 
but we have reserved a final remark especially for 
them. 

Increase as you will the number of honest women 
and decrease the number of bachelors, you will still 
always find more gallant adventures than honest 
women ; you will always find an enormous number 
of bachelors confined by our customs to three kinds 
of crime. 

If they remain continent, their health will be 
impaired, and they will suffer from very trying illnesses; 
they will set at naught the sublime views of nature 
among the Swiss mountains, and go and drink milk 
there and die of lung disease. 

If they succumb to their legitimate temptations, 
either they compromise honest women — which brings 
us back to our original subject, or they degrade them- 
selves by having intercourse with the women spoken 
of under the last category of the first meditation, and 
in this case there are further cases of travelling to 
Switzerland to drink milk and to die. 

Have you never been struck, as we have, by a 
defect of organisation in our social order ? An obser- 
vation upon it will serve as a moral proof of our last 
calculations. 
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The average age at which a man marries is thirty; 
the average age at which his passions, his most violent 
desires and longings are fully developed, is twenty. 
Hence, during the best ten years of his life, that 
springtime, as it were, when his beauty, his youth, 
and his inclinations render him most formidable to 
husbands, he has to remain without the possibility 
of finding any legal satisfaction for the uresistible 
lonjQring for love which a^tates his whole being. 
This period represents a sixth part of the span of 
human life, and we are bound to admit that at least 
a sixth of our men remain in an attitude as wearying 
to themselves as it is dangerous to society. 

* Why don't they marry ? ' cries a pious soul. But 
what sensible father would let his son marry at twenty, 
my good woman ? 

Are not the dangers of early marriages well known ? 
It would almost seem as though marriage were a state 
at variance with the laws of nature, since it demands 
a peculiar ripeness of judgment. We all know what 
Rousseau has said : ' Every one must sow his wild 
oats, in one way or another. It is bad yeast that 
ferments too early or too late.' 

Besides, what mother of a family would without 
good reason expose her daughter's happiness to the 
peril of this fermentation? 

And what need is there to justify a fact under the 
dominion of which all societies exist? Is there not in 
every country, as we have shown, a large number of 
men who live a most honest life, irrespective of marriage 
or celibacy? 

' Cannot these men,' the pious soul continues to 
urge, * restrain themselves as the priests do ? ' 

Granted, madam. 

Yet we must remark that the vow of chastity is 
one of the greatest exceptions to the natural state 
which society demands ; that continence is the turning- 
point of the priest's profession; that he must be pure 
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just as a doctor must be insensible of physical ills, as 
the notary and the attorney of the misery which for 
their benefit discloses the wounds of the world, as the 
soldier is of the death which surroimds him on a field 
of battle. Because the needs of civilisation ossify 
certain fibres of the heart and harden the skin of 
certain membranes that should be able to reason, we 
ought not to conclude that all men must be made to 
submit to these partial deaths of the soul which are, 
after all, exceptional. It would be leading the human 
race to moral suicide of the worst order. If, however, 
in the heart of one of the most Jansenist salons possible, 
there should happen to appear a yoimg man of twenty- 
eight who had kept his robe of innocence spotless, and 
was as untainted as the grouse on which epicures 
feast, cannot you see the woman of the most austere 
virtue paying him some little compliment on his 
courage, the most severe magistrate on the bench 
lifting his head and smiling, and all the ladies turning 
away for fear he should see them laugh? When the 
heroic victim — ^who, by the way, is never really to be 
seen — ^has left the salon, what a delude of jests rains 
down on his innocent head ! What msults ! In all 
France nothing is thought more shameful than im 
potency, coldness, absence of passion, simplicity? 

The only king of France who would not have 
choked with laughter is perhaps Louis XIII. ; but 
as for that green old gallant, his father, he might 
very well have banished such a youth, either because 
he was no Frenchman or because he thought he set 
a dangerous example. 

Strange contradiction ! A young man is equally 
found fault with, it seems, if he pass his life in ' holy 
land,' to coin an expression for the life of a bachelor. 
Is it perchance for the benefit of honest women that 
the prefects of police and the mayors have always 
ordained that public passions shall not begin until 
evening, and cease at eleven o'clock at night? 
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Where can our bachelors sow their wild oats ? 
And whom does one deceive — ^the governors or the 

governed, as Figaro puts it? Is society like the little 
oys at the pantomime, who stop their ears so as 
not to hear the giins go off? Does it fear to probe 
the woimd? Or is the evil recognised as incurable 
and are things to be allowed to so as they please ? But 
this is a matter for legislation, for it is not possible for 
us to escape the social dilenuna which arises from the 
ba^cing and scheduling of public virtue on behalf of 
mi^rriage. It is not for us to solve the difficulty; yet, 
su^^pose for a moment that society, with the object of 
preserving a certain number of families, a certain num- 
ber of women, a certain number of honest girls, is com- 
pelled to grant by licence the rights of satisfaction to 
bachelors ; ought not our laws to foimd a corporation 
for women who would, after the manner of Decius, 
sacrifice themselves for the republic, and make a ram- 
part of their bodies to save tne honourable families ? 
Legislators have done very wrong up to now in disdain- 
fully neglecting to make regulations for courtesans. 

XXIII. If the courtesan is a necessity, she is at 
the same time an institution. 



This matter bristles with so many ' ifs ' and * buts,* 
that we will leave it to posterity to solve ; after all, we 
must leave them somethmg to do. And besides, the solu- 
tion is quite beyond the scope of this work ; for to-day, 
more than at any other time, delicacy of feeling is on 
the increase ; at no other period has there been such a 
display of fine manners, ror it has never before been 
so fully realised that pleasure comes from the heart. 
Now what man of feeling, in the presence of four 
himdred thousand pretty young women, endowed with 
splendid fortimes and all the graces of the mind, rich in 
the treasures of coquetry and lavish of happiness, what 
bachelor, I say, would go and . . . . ? Fie ! for shame ! 
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Let us, for the benefit of our future legislators, 
briefly sum up the events of the last few years. 

XXIV. In society, the mistakes which are inevit- 
able are due to the laws of nature, in conformity with 
which man must conceive his laws, both civil and 
political. 

XXV. • Adultery is bankruptcy with this difference, * 
says Chamfort, ' that in this case it is the loser who is 
dishonoured.' 

The laws relating to adultery and to bankruptcy in 
France are very much in need of modification. Axe they 
too mild, or do they err in principle ? Caveant consules ! 

Well, my brave hero, you who have taken to heart 
the short address in our first meditation to the man 
who is burdened with a woman, what have you 
to say? We trust that our way of looking at the 
question does not make you tremble ; that you are not 
one of those men whose spine bums and whose nervous 
fluid freezes at the sight of a precipice or a boa con- 
strictor ! 

Ah ! my friend, he who owns land has no peace. 
Men covet your money far more than your wife. 

After ail, the husband is at liberty to take these 
trifles for serious calculations, or these serious calcula- 
tions for trifles. Life's illusions are the most beautiful 
things in it. Our most trivial convictions are those 
most worthy of respect. Are there not people enough 
whose principles are only prejudices, and who, not 
having strength enough to conceive of happiness and 
virtue for themselves, accept ready-made happiness and 
virtue at the hands of the le^slator ? We must say 
again that we are only addressmg those men who have, 
like Manfred, sown their wild oats too freely, and now, 
whenever they are tortured by a kind of moral spleen, 
wish to have all veils torn away. For them it is that 
the question has been so bravely stated, and we are fully 
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aware of the extent of the evil. It remains for us to 
examine the various dangers which men may meet 
with in marriage, and, if possible, to render the struggle 
from which our champion is to emerge victorious, less 
fierce. 

FIFTH MEDITATION. 

The Fore-ordained. 

By fore-ordained we mean ordained beforehand to 
happiness or unhappiness. Theology has taken pos- 
session of the word and uses it always in the sense of 
' blessed ; ' we endow it with a meaning fatal to oiu* 
chosen ones, of whom the opposite to the Gospel 
saying can be cited — * Many are called and many 
chosen.' 

Experience has shown that there have been classes 
of men more subject to one kind of evil than another : 
thus, Gascons are given to exaggeration, Parisians are 
vain ; just as apoplexy attacks people with short necks, 
carbimcles (a sort of plague) affect butchers, gout at- 
tacks the rich, good health the poor, deafriess falls on 
kings, paralysis on administrators, so it has been ob- 
served that certain classes of husbands are more 
especially victims of illegitimate passions. It is these 
husbands and their wives who engross the attentions 
of the bachelors. They form an aristocratic class of a 
new kind. If any reader think himself one of this 
class, we hope that either he or his wife will have 
the presence of mind to recall the favourite maxim 
of Lhomond's Latin Grammar : * There is an excep- 
tion to every rule.' A friend might even add : * Pre- 
sent company always excepted.* Thus every one 
would have the right to think himself an exception. 
But our duty, the goodwill we bear to husbands, 
and our earnest desire to save as many young women 
as possible from the disquieting fancies and the un- 
happiness which follow in a lover's train, compel us 
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to point out one by one those husbands who ought 
especially to be on their guard. 

In this list are first of all those husbands whose 
business, profession, or employment drive them from 
home at certain fixed hours, and for a certain fixed 
period of time. They, as it were, carry the banner of 
the brotherhood. 

Amongst them are included magistrates, permanent 
or otherwise, who are obliged to remain at the Palais 
for the greater part of the day ; other fimctionaries 
sometimes find opportunities for leaving their office, 
but a judge or a king's proctor, seated on the royal 
lilies, woiud die rather than leave his post diu'ing a 
hearing. His tapestried seat is his field of battle. 

Similarly situated are the deputies and the peers 
who discuss the laws, ministers who work with the 
king, directors who work with ministers, soldiers in the 
field, and, lastly, the corporal on sentry-duty, as 
Lafleur's letter in The Sentimental Journey proves. 

After those who are compelled to be away from 
home at fixed hours, come the men whose occupations 
are of so important and serious a nature that they have 
no time in which to be amiable ; their foreheads are 
always careworn and their conversation seldom cheerful. 

At the head of this troop we place the bankers, 
who slave away with their millions, their heads so full 
of calculations that eventually figures find their way 
out of the top of their heads and rise in columns 
above their foreheads. 

These millionaires are for the most part forgetful of 
the laws of marriage and the care needed by the tender 
flower they are cultivating; they never think of water- 
ing it, or protecting it from the heat or the cold. They 
hardly realise that a wife's happiness has been entrusted 
to them ; if they do remember it, it is at table, when they 
see in front of them a richly-dressed woman, or when 
the coquette, secretly dreading to approach them, comes 
to the counting-house for money — as gracious as Venus 
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herself. Ah ! but then, in the evening, they will be 
pure enough to call to mind the rights specified in 
Article 218 of the Civil Code, and their wives will not 
be long in finding it out. But they bear with them, as 
one suffers the heavy tax which is put on foreign goods, 
and satisfy them by virtue of the axiom : * There is no 
pleasure without pain.' 

The learned men who spend whole months in gnaw- 
ing an antediluvian bone, in estimating the laws of 
nature, or in spying into her secrets ; Students of Latin 
and Greek who dine on an idea of Tacitus, or sup on a 
phrase of Thucydides, who spend their lives in dusting 
their libraries, ever on the look-out for an emendation 
or a papyrus — ^are all fore-ordained. They are so 
thorougUy absorbed in their work, and they live in 
such an ecstasy, that they are not affected by anything 
that goes on around them ; their misfortune might 
work itself out in broad daylight, and they scarcely 
notice it. Happy ! A thousand times happy ! Let 
us take an example. Beauz^e, returning from a meeting 
of the Academy, surprised his wife in the company of a 
German. ' When I kept telling you. Madam, quHl 
fallait que je mi* en ailte . . . ,' cried the stranger. 
* My dear Sir, at least say, ** qtte je vCen allasse,'' * 
observed the Academician. 

Next in order, with Ijnre in hand, come the poets, 
and in their case all the animal passions seem as it were 
to leave one floor and ascend to the floor above. They 
mount Pegasus more easily than Father Peter's mare, 
so that, accustomed as they are from time to time to 
hurl their fury at a fickle Chloris, or a purely imaginary 
Chloris, they rarely marry. 

But the men whose noses are discoloured with 
snuff; 

Or those whose noses are, to their misfortune, always 
rimning ; 

Or sailors who smoke and spit ; 

Or men whose bihous, dried-up characters give one 
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the impression that they are perpetually eating sour 
apples ; 

Or men who in private life have a cynical manner, 
or ridiculous habits, and a slovenly appearance whatever 
they may do to avoid it ; 

Or husbands who earn the undignified title of 
warming-pan; 

Or, hstly, old men who marry yoimff girls ; 

All these are fore-ordained ^ar excellence I 

There is a last class of the fore-ordained whose ill- 
luck is practically a matter of certainty. We mean 
the men who are fidgety and irritable, meddling 
and tyrannical, and have a preposterous idea of house- 
hold government ; who maKc no secret of thinking evil 
of women, and who imderstand life no more than cock- 
chafers imderstand natural history. When such men 
marry, their houses remind one of a wasp fiuttering for 
a minute on a window-pane after it has been knocked 
on the head by a schoolboy. For this class of the fore- 
ordained this book is a closed letter. We write no 
more for fools such as these — ^mere walking statues, 
that look like church effi^es — than for the old hydraulic 
machines at Marly, which would suddenly collapse if 
they were again to be used to furnish the groves of 
Versailles with water. 

I rarely go to the salons to watch the matrimonial 
fireaks that aboimd there without being reminded of a 
scene I enjoyed in my youth. 

In 1819 I lived in a cottage in the heart of the lovely 
valley of TIsle-Adam. My retreat was close to the 
Pare de Cassan, the most secluded, the most beautiful, 
the most charming place imaginable, and as cool in 
sununer as any {^ce could be. The old country- 
house belonged to a farmer-general of the good old 
times, one Bergeret, a man celebrated for his origin- 
ality, who, among other eccentricities, used to go to the 
Opera with his hair powdered with gold, and would illu- 
mmate the park for his own edification, and sit down 
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by himself to a sumptuous feast. This bourgeois Sardana- 
palus had come back from Italy with so great a passion 
for the sights of that fair coimtry that, in a fit of enthu- 
siasm, he spent four or five millions on having the 
landscapes which he had brought back in his portfolio 
copied m the park. The most entrancing variety of 
foliage, the rarest trees, long valleys, picturesque vistas, 
lovely islands, like those on Lake Maggiore, floating upon 
clear, dancing waters, represent so many rays of light 
bearing the treasures of sight to a imique centre, to an 
(sola helUiy whence the enchanted eye takes in every 
detail at will ; an isle, in the heart of which is a small 
house hidden beneath the spreading branches of some 
ancient willows ; an isle edged with gladiolae, rose-trees, 
flowers of every description, like an emerald set in 
gems. A place to fly to if a thousand miles away ! 
The most sickly, the most weary, the most jaded 
man of genius, taken from among a number of men 
of genius all in indifferent health, could go there and 
die of a surfeit of satisfaction, weighed down by the 
succulent delights of a life of vegetating. The owner 
of this veritable paradise seemed hardly to notice it, and, 
as he had neither wife nor children, was enamoured of a 
large monkey. The animal had, perhaps, had enough 
of the human race, for, earlier in its life, it was said, it 
had been loved by an Empress. The spiteful creature's 
dwelling-place was an elegant wooden kennel, that stood 
upon a stone column. It was kept on the chain and 
seldom fondled by its strange master, who was more often 
in Paris than at his coimtry-seat ; for it enjoyed a very 
bad reputation. I remember having seen it, when I was 
with some ladies, behave as insolently as any man. Its 
bad habits increased at last to such an extent that the 
owner was obliged to have it killed. One morning, as 
I was seated beneath a beautiful flowering tulip-tree, 
in quiet idleness, luxuriously breathing the amorous 
pernimes that were shut into the lonely enclosure by 
some lofty poplars, enjoying the silence of the woods, 
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listening to the murmiu* of the water and the rustle of 
the leaves, admiring, as I gazed above me, the blue 
patches that formed outlines to clouds of ivory and 
gold, allowing my imagination to wander into my future 
life, I heard some blo<^ead, who had come from Paris 
the night before, playing, with the sudden frenzy of 
an idler, upon a violin. I would not wish my bitterest 
enemy to experience a shock more out of tune with 
the sublime harmonies of natiwe. If distant notes 
as from Roland's horn had stirred the air, it may be that 
.... but for a screeching stringed instrument to pre- 
sume to convey human ideas, human phrases ! This 
Amphion, who had been walking up and down the 
dining-room, at last seated himself on a window-sill, 
exactly opposite the monkey. It may be that he 
wanted an audience. Suddenly I saw the animal come 
gently down from his little cage, plant itself on its two 
]^t, bend down its head like a swimmer, and fold its 
arms across its chest just as a Spartan might have done 
when put in chains, or Catiline when listening to 
Cicero. The banker, called away by a silvery voice 
that awoke the echoes of a boudoir that I knew, placed 
the violin on the window-sill, and flew like a swallow 
that in swift horizontal flight rejoins its mate. The 
monkey's chain was a long one ; he reached the window, 
and gravely took up the violin. I do not know if you 
have ever experienced the pleasure of seeing a monkey 
learn music, but at this moment, when I no longer laugh 
as I used to laugh in those careless days, I never think 
of that monkey without smiling. The man-like beast 
began by grasping the instrument tightly in his two 
hands, and smelling it as if it were an apple he was about 
to taste. The breath from his nostnls probably pro- 
duced a dull murmur on the resonant wood ; the ape 
raised his head, turned the violin over, turned it back 
again, raised it, lowered it, held it out straight, shook 
it, lifted it to his ear, dropped it, and picked it up 
again, with a rapidity of movement of which such 
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animals alone are capable. He inspected the dumb 
piece of wood with a patient sagacity, which had some- 
thing wonderful, and at the same time something in- 
complete, about it. At last he tried, in a most grotesque 
manner, to put the violin imder his chin, and hold the 
neck in one hand ; but, like a spoilt child, he wearied 
of a task that required a knack which seemed to him 
to take too long to acquire, and he touched the strings 
with no better result than the production of discords. 
Then he grew angry, and put the violin down on the 
window-sHl ; then, seizing hold of the bow, be began 
to pull it violently backwards and forwards, like a mason 
sawing a stone. This new attempt only succeeded in 
offending still further his critical ear, so that he took the 
bow in both hands and struck the innocent instrument 
blow after blow ; and this seemed to be a source of 
pleasure and productive of hitherto imknown harmony. 

The sight reminded me of a schoolboy holding 
down his mate and feeding him with a quick succession 
of pimches, to pimish him for some meanness. Having 
tried the violin, and found it unsatisfying, the monkey 
sat down on the broken pieces, and with a kind of 
stupid satisfaction amused himself by wrapping his 
yellow hair round the broken bow. 

Never from that day have I been able to observe 
the dwelling-places of the fore-ordained without com- 
paring the majority of husbands to this orang-outang 
trying to play the violin. 

Love IS made up of the most melodious of har- 
monies and there is in us an innate aptitude for love. 
Woman is a charming instrument of pleasure, but we 
must understand the quivering strings, we must study 
the setting, the modest key-board, the ever-changing 
and capricious fingering. How many orang — I should 
say, men — marry without the least knowledge of what 
a woman is ? How many of the fore-ordained have 
not dealt with them as Cassan's monkey dealt with the 
violin? 
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They have broken the heart they have not under- 
stood, just as they have sullied and despised the jewel 
of whose secret they were ignorant. Children all 
their days, they depart from life empty-handed, only 
having vegetated, speaking of love and pleasure, of vice 
and vui;ue, only as slaves speak of freedom. 

Nearly all have married in most profound ignorance 
of woman and of love. They have begun by breaking 
open the door of a strange house, fully expecting to be 
well received in the drawing-room. Why ! the most 
trivial artist knows that there exists a certam indefinable 
friendship between himself and his instrument — his 
instrument of wood or of ivory. He knows that it 
takes years to create this mysterious affinity between 
himself and an inert body. Its resources and caprices, 
its faults and its virtues, are not discovered in a 
moment. He endows his instrument with a soul, and 
he draws melody from it only after long study. It is 
only after the most searching questions have been put 
that they come to know each other as friends. Can a 
man learn to know a woman, and succeed in decipher- 
ing this most wonderful of * solfeggios ' by living his 
life for ever sitting down, like some priest in a cell ? 
Can a man who makes it his business to think for 
others, to judge others, to rule others, to steal other 
people's money, to feed, to heal, to wound others, can 
all our fore-ordiEdned, in short, find time to learn to know 
a woman ? Seeing that they sell their time, how should 
they give it to happiness ? Money is their god, and no 
man can serve two masters. And for these reasons the 
world is full of young women who are pale and weak, 
ill and suffering. Some at the mercy of more or less 
serious inflammations, others the wretched victims of 
more or less violent nervous disorders. All such women's 
husbands are fore-ordained ignoramuses. It is the 
husbands who are the cause of their unhappiness, and 
they take as much trouble over it as an artist gives 
to some lovely flowers of pleasure, that are late in 
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blossoming. The length of time which a fool spends 
in working out his ruin is that which a wise man takes 
to gain his happiness. 

XXVI. Never begin marriage by rape. 

In the preceding meditations we have indicated 
the extent of the evil with the audacity of a surgeon 
who, in order to conceal a shameful wound, encourages 
the growth of false tissue over it. Public virtue, laid 
out on the table of our operating theatre, has not left 
even a corpse for us to cut at. Lover or husband, 
have you smiled or shuddered at the evil? 

Very well — it is with malicious joy that we put 
this huge social burden on the conscience of the fore- 
ordained. Harlequin trying to see if his horse can get 
used to going without food is not more ridiculous than 
the man who wishes to find happiness at home and yet 
neglects to cultivate it with all the care it craves. The 
sins of women are so many accusations against the 
egoism, the carelessness and the incapacity of their 
husbands. 

Now it is your turn, reader, you who have often 
condemned your own particular crime in another — it is 
your turn to hold the balance. One of the pans is full 
enough ; take care what you put into the other ! Ascer- 
tain the number of the fore-ordained contained in the 
sum total of married people and weigh ; you will find 
where the evil lies. 

Let us penetrate still further into the causes of this 
conjugal malady. 

The word ' love,' applied to the reproduction of the 
species, is the most odious blasphemy to which modern 
manners have given utterance. 

In raising us by the divine gift of thought higher 
than the beasts, nature has made us capable of feeling 
and affection, of desire and passion. There exists 
in man the double nature of animal and lover. The 
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distinction will throw light on the social problem on 
which we are engaged. 

Marriage can be considered politically, civilly, or 
morally, as a law, a contract, or an institution ; as a law, 
it is the reproduction of the species ; as a contract, the 
transmission of property ; as an institution, it is a guar- 
antee in the bonds of which all men are interested ; 
they have a mother and a father, they will have 
children. 

Thus marriage ought to be an object of general 
respect. Society has only considered it imder these 
three heads — they dominate the marriage question. 

Most men who get married have only in view repro- 
duction, propriety, or what is due to the child ; yet 
neither reproduction, propriety, nor the child constitute 
happiness. ' Crescite et multiplicamini ' does not imply 
love. To ask a girl whom one has seen fourteen times 
in a fortnight for her love on behalf of the law, the 
king and justice, is an absurdity only worthy of the 
fore-ordained ! 

Love is the imion of desire and tenderness, and 
happiness in marriage comes from a perfect imderstand- 
ing between two souls. And from this it follows that 
to be happy a man is obliged to bind himself by certain 
rules of honour and dehcacy. After having enjoyed 
the privilege of the social laws which consecrate desire, 
he should obey the secret laws of nature which bring 
to birth the affections. If his happiness depends on 
being loved, he himself must love sincerely ; nothing 
can withstand true passion. 

But to be passionate is always to desire. 

Can one always desire one's wife ? 

Yes. 

It is as absiu-d to pretend that it is impossible 
always to love the same woman as to say that a famous 
artist needs several violins to play a piece of music and 
create an enchanting melody. 

Love is the poetry of the senses. It holds in its 
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hand the destiny of all that is ^reat in man and of all 
that appertains to his mind. Either it is sublime, or it 
does not exist at all. When it does exist, it exists for 
ever, and grows greater every day. Love such as this 
was called the son of heaven and earth by the ancients. 

Literature depends on seven situations ; music 
expresses eversrthing with seven notes ; painting knows 
only seven colours ; like these three arts, love is perhaps 
formed of seven principles ; we will leave this investi- 
gation to the next century. 

If poetry, music, and painting have an infinity of 
modes of expression, the pleasures of love ought to offer 
many more ; for in these three arts, which help us, it may 
be fruitlessly, to discover the truth by analogy, man is 
alone with his imagination, whilst love is the union of 
two beings and two souls. If the three chief methods 
which serve to express thought require preliminary 
study on the part of those whom nature has destined 
to be poets, musicians, or painters, would it not appear 
that a man must become initiated in the secrets of 
pleasure in order to be happy? All men feel the need 
of reproduction, just as all feel hunger or thirst ; but 
all are not called upon to be lovers or epicures. Our 
very civilisation has proved that taste is a science, and 
that it only belongs to privileged beings to know how 
to eat and drink. Pleasure, considered as an art, awaits 
its physiologist. It is enough for us to have shown 
that it is ignorance, and nothing but ignorance, of the 
chief constituents of happiness that produces the mis- 
fortune which attends the fore-ordained. 

With great misgiving do we venture to publish a 
few aphorisms which may assist in the furtherance of 
this new art, just as the existence of various kinds of 
soil has given rise to geology. We commend them to 
the meditations of the philosopher, the man about to 
marry, and the fore-ordained. 
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Matrimonial Catechism. 

XXVII. Marriage is a science. 

XXVIII. A man cannot marry before he has 
studied anatomy and has dissected at the least one 
woman. 

XXIX. The fate of the house hangs on the first 
night. 

XXX. The woman who is deprived of her free-will 
can never have the satisfaction of making a sacrifice. 

XXXI. In love, leaving the soul out of considera- 
tion, woman is a l3rre which only yields up its secrets 
to the man who can play upon it skilfully. 

XXXII. Independent of feelings of repulsion, there 
is in every woman's soul a feeling \imich tends sooner or 
later to reject all pleasures that are devoid of passion. 

XXXIII. The husband's interest, quite as much as 
his honour, prescribes that he shall never allow himself 
a pleasure for which he has not had the wit to awake 
a longing in his wife. 

iSCXIV. Pleasure is caused by the union of 
excitement and affection, hence one can hardly pretend 
that pleasures are solely material. 

XXXV. Just as ideas go on increasing indefinitely, 
so it ought to be with pleasures. 

XXXVI. A man never has two exactly similar 
moments of pleasure, any more than a tree has any 
two leaves exactly alike. 

XXXVII. If there are differences between one 
moment of his pleasure and another, a man can always 
be happy with the same woman. 

XXXVIII. The genius of the husband lies in 
deftly handling the various shades of pleasure, in 
developing them, and endowing them with a new 
style, an original expression. 

XXXIX. Between two people who do not love 
one another, this genius is wanton ; but the caresses 
over which love presides are never lascivious. 
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XL. The most chaste married woman can also be 
the most voluptuous. 

XLI. The most virtuous woman can be indecent 
without knowing it. 

XLII. When two mortals are joined together by 
pleasure, all social conventions sleep. This situation 
conceals a rock on which many ships have struck. A 
husband is lost if he but once forget that there is a 
modesty which is independent of veils. Married love 
should take off and put on the eye-bandage only at 
the proper time. 

XLIII. Power does not lie in striking hard or 
often, but in striking true. 

XLIV. To bring to birth a desire, to feed, 
develop, foster, excite, and satisfy it — is one long 
poem. 

XLV. Pleasures go from distich to quatrain, from 
quatrain to sonnet, from sonnet to ballad, from ballad 
to ode, from ode to cantata, from cantata to dithy- 
ramb. The husband who begins with the dithyramb is 
a fool. 

XL VI. Every night should have its own menu. 

XLVII. Marriage should war unceasingly against a 
monster that is the ruin of everything : the monster 
custom. 

XL VIII. If a man cannot distinguish the difference 
between the pleasures of two consecutive nights, he has 
married too early in life. 

XLIX. It is easier to be a lover than a husband, 
for the simple reason that it is more difficult to have a 
ready wit the whole day long than to say a good thing 
occasionally. 

L. A husband should never be the first to go to 
sleep nor the last to wake. 

LI. The man who enters his wife's dressing-room 
is either a philosopher or a fool. 

lAI. The husband who leaves nothing to be 
craved for is lost. 
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LiIII. A married woman is a slave who must be 
enthroned. 

LIV. A man cannot flatter himself that he knows 
his wife and can make her happy, unless he take her 
often on his knees. 

It was to the whole tribe of ignorant fore-ordained, 
to the legions of coughers, smokers, takers of snuff, old 
fogies, grumblers, and so on, that Sterne in Tristram 
Shandy addressed the letter written by Walter Shandy 
to his brother Toby, when the latter was proposing to 
marry the Widow Wadman. 

The celebrated instructions which this most original 
of English writers has given in the letter may, with 
some few exceptions, complete our remarks on the 
manner of conducting oneself in the presence of 
women, and we quote the whole as food for thought 
for the fore-ordained, while begging them to meditate 
upon it as one of the most famous masterpieces of the 
human mind. 

My dear Brother Toby, 

What I am going to say to thee is upon the 
natiure of women, and of love-making to them ; and 
perhaps it is as well for thee, — tho' not so well for 
me, — ^that thou hast occasion for a letter of instructions 
upon that head, and that I am able to write it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleasure of Him who dis- 
poses of our lots, and thou no sufferer by the know- 
ledge, I had been well content that thou should'st have 
dipp'd the pen this moment into the ink, instead of 
myself; but that not being the case, — Mrs. Shandy 
being now close beside me, preparing for bed, — I have 
thrown together, without order, and just as they have 
come into my mind, such hints and documents as I 
deem may be of use to thee, intending in this to give 
thee a token of my love ; not doubting, my dear Toby, 
of the manner in which it will be accepted. 

In the first place, with regard to all which concerns 
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religion in the affair, — ^though I perceive, from a glow 
in my cheek, that I blush as I begin to speak to thee 
upon the subject, as well knowing, notwithstanding thy 
unaffected secrecy, how few of its offices thou neglectest 
— yet I would remind thee of one (during the continu- 
ance of thy courtship) in a particular manner, which I 
would not have omitted ; and that is, never to go forth 
upon the enterprise, whether it be in the morning or 
afternoon, without first recommending thyself to the 
protection of Almighty God, that He may defend thee 
from the evil one. 

Sliave the whole top of thy crown clean once at 
least every four or five days, but oftener if convenient ; 
lest, in taking off thy wig before her, thro' absence of 
mind, she should be able to discover how much has 
been cut away by Time : — how much by Trim. 'Twere 
better to keep ideas of baldness out of her fancy. 

Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon it as a 
sure maxim, Toby, — 

' That women are timid ; ' and 'tis well they are, — 
else there would be no dealing with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, nor hang too 
loose about thy thighs, like the trunk-hose of our 
ancestors : 

A just medium prevents all conclusions. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more or less, forget 
not to utter in a low, soft tone of voice ; — silence, and 
whatever approaches it, weaves dreams of midnight 
secrecy into the brain : for this cause, if thou canst help 
it, never throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and faeetiousness in 
thy discourse with her, and do whatever lies in thy 
power, at the same time, to keep from her all books 
and writings which tend thereto ; there are some devo- 
tional tracts, which if thou canst entice licr to read 
over, — it will be well ; — but suffer her not to look into 
Rabelais, or Scarron, or Don Quixote. 

Thev are all books which excite laughter; and thou 
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knowest, dear Toby, that there is no passion so serious 
as lust. 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt, before thou 
enterest her parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the same 
SO& with her, and she gives thee occasion to lay thy 
hand on hers — beware of taking it ; — thou canst not 
lay thy hand on hers but she wHl find the temper of 
thine. — Leave that, and as many other things as thou 
canst, quite undetermined ; by so doing, thou wilt have 
her curiosity on thy side ; and if she is not conquered 
by that, and thy ass continues still kicking, which there 
is great reason to suppose, — thou must begin with first 
losing a few ounces of blood below the ears, according 
to the practice of the ancient Scythians, who cured the 
most intemperate fits of the appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the part anointed 
with the syrup of hellebore, using proper evacuations 
and purges ; — ^and I believe rightly. — But thou must 
eat httle or no goat's flesh, nor red deer ; — ^nor even 
foal's flesh, by any means ; — carefully abstain, — ^that is, 
as much as thou canst, — ^from peacocks, cranes, coots, 
didappers, and water-hens. 

As for thy drink, I need not tell thee, it must be the 
infusion of Vervain and the herb Hanea, of which 
(Elian relates such effects ; but if thy stomach falls 
with it, — discontinue it from time to time, — taking 
cucumbers, melons, purslaine, water-lilies, woodbine, 
and lettuce in the stead of them. 

There is nothing further for thee which occurs to 
me at present, — ^unless the breaking out of a fresh 
war 

So, wishing everything, dear Toby, for the best, 
I rest thy affectionate brother, 

Walter Shandy. 

In the actual circumstances, Sterne would probably 
have cut out the passage concerning the ass, and so far 
from advising a fore-ordained to withdraw himself from 
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the race of men, he would have changed the diet of 
cucumbers and lettuce to a thoroughly substantial 
one. He advocated thrift so that in time of war there 
might be a magical prodigality therein, thereby imi- 
tating the admirable English Government, which in 
time of peace has two hundred sliips, while in time of 
need, and when it is a matter of encompassing the sea 
and laying hold of a whole navy, the timber-yards can 
furnish double the number. 

When a man belongs to the few whom a liberal 
education has initiated into the domain of thought, he 
should before marrying always consult his physical and 
moral powers. In order to be able to fight successfully 
against the storms which are raised in a woman's heart 
by a multitude of seductions, a husband should have — 
besides a knowledge of how to make himself agreeable, 
and a fortiuie which saves him from being included in 
any of the classes of the fore-ordained — robust health, 
fine tact, plenty of ready wit, good sense enough to 
allow his superiority to be felt only at opportiuie 
moments, and, lastly, exceptionally good sight and 
hearing. 

If he keep in arrears with all his promises, although 
he possess a fine face, a good figure, a manly appearance, 
he is to be ranked with the fore-ordained. An ugly 
husband, too, so long as he had an expressive face, 
would be more likely to rout his evil genius, if his wife 
could once be led to forget his ugliness. 

He must try hard and earnestly — and this is a 
point that Sterne has forgotten in his letter — ^never to 
smell of anything, and so avoid giving a handle to 
disgust. Whilst the use of scent only renders the 
handsome liable to harmful suspicions, an ugly man 
may safely make use of it in moderation. 

He should carefully study his conduct, and be as 
careful over his conversation as if he were in love with 
the most fickle of women. It is for his edification that 
a philosopher has said : — 
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* A woman has been known to disgrace and ruin 
herself and make herself wretched for the rest of her 
life, on accomit of a man whom she has ceased to love, 
because he took off his coat clumsily, cut one of his 
nails badly, put on a sock on the wrong side, or went the 
wrong way to work to undo a button.' 

One of his most important cares must be to hide from 
his wife the true state of his fortune, so that he may 
satisfy, like a generous-minded bachelor, any capricious 
fancies she may have. 

Finally, he must exercise the most absolute 
dominion over the ass Sterne speaks of — ^a difficult 
matter indeed, requiring almost super-human courage. 
This ass should be as submissive to his master as a 
thirteenth-century slave ; he should obey and be silent, 
go on or stand still, at the least word of command. 

Even though he be armed with all these advantages, 
a husband can hardly enter the lists with very sanguiue 
hopes of success. Like all the other husbands, he runs 
the risk of being in his wife's eyes but a kind of 
responsible editor. — ' Why,' cry those good young 
people whose horizons end with their noses, * why must 
love give us so much trouble ? and why is it necessary, 
in order to live a happy married life, to go to school 
first ? Perhaps the government will found us a chair of 
love, like the lately established chair of public law.' 

Here is our reply : — 

These rules, the number of which it is so difficult 
to reduce, these miuute observations, these conceptions 
that vary just as much as temperament varies, are 
innate, so to speak, in hearts born for love, just as a 
feeling for what iS in good style and a certain facility 
for contriving images is innate in the soul of the poet, 
the painter, and the musician. The men who would 
grow weary in attempting to put into practice the 
directions given in this meditation are as certainly ' fore- 
ordained ' as he who cannot see the affinity between 
two different ideas is a fool. As a matter of fact, love 
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has its great men just as war has its Napoleon, poetry 
its Anc&^ Ch^nier, and philosophy its Descartes. 

This remark contains the germ of a reply to the 
question which all mankind has been making for so 
many years : * Why is a happy marriage so rare ? ' 

This phenomenon of a virtuous people is rarely seen 
for the simple reason that one meets with so few men of 
genius. A true and lasting passion is a sublime drama 
played by two actors of equal talent, a drama in which 
the feelings are the catastrophes, desires the events, and 
where the least and lightest thought changes the scene. 
Now is it likely that among that tribe of bimana called a 
nation — when men of talent are already so rare in the 
other sciences, where, for success, the artist only needs a 
perfect understanding with himself — is it likely that a 
man and a woman possessing the genius of love to the 
same degree are often to be found ? 

Up to the present, we have contented ourselves 
with presenting the more or less real difficulties 
which a husband and wife have to overcome if they 
would be happy together ; but what would happen 
if we were to unfold the awful picture of the moral 
obligations arising from a difference in character ? 
We must cease ; the man clever enough to guide and 
direct matters of temperament would indeed be a 
master of the world of the soul. 

We will imagine that our model husband fulfils the 
first conditions necessary for success, in contending for 
his wife with her assailants. We will admit that he has 
no place in any of the many classes of the fore-ordained 
which we have passed in review. Let us acknowledge, 
in short, that his mind is imbued with all our maxims ; 
that he is well versed in all the precepts of that wonderful 
science, a few of which we have laid down ; that he has 
married full of wisdom ; that he knows his wife and is loved 
by her ; and let us go on to enumerate for the edification 
of the human race the general causes which may aggra- 
vate the critical situation at which he has arrived. 
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SIXTH MEDITATION. 

The Boarding-school. 

If you have married a young lady who has been 
educated at a boarding-school, your happiness is at the 
mercy of at least thirty mischances — over and above 
those we have just been enumerating, and your position 
is exactly that of a man who has put liis hand on a 
wasp's nest. 

Therefore, immediately after the marriage blessing, 
without being misled by your wife's innocent ignorance, 
her artless grace, or her bashful countenance, you should 
ponder and endeavour to act up to the axioms and 
precepts which we shall comment upon in the second 
pjart of the book. You should even put into practice the 
rigorous coimsels of the third part, by immediately 
exercising an active supervision, and by displaying an 
almost paternal solicitude at all hours of the day ; for, 
on the very day after your marriage, maybe on the day 
before, there is need for prompt action. 

Remember the profoimd wisdom which novices 
gain de natura rerum — concerning the nature of things. 
Did Lapeyrouse, Cook or Captain Parry ever sail 
towards the Poles so eagerly as these fair students for 
the forbidden latitudes m the ocean of pleasure ? 

Since girls are more artful, more ingenious, and more 
inquisitive than boys, they arrange clandestine meetings, 
and carry on conversations (which no matron, however 
skilful, can prevent) with an acuteness a thousand 
times more infernal than that of college students. 

Who has ever actually heard the moral reflections 
and shrewd judgments of these young girls ? They 
alone know the games in which honour is cast aside at 
the outset, the experiments in pleasure, the voyages of 
discovery after voluptuousness, the sham happiness 
which may be compared to raids made by greedy 
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self-respect and sham rsjoity. Women foster this ridi- 
culous sentiment with remarkable assiduity, probably 
because to its existence they owe their dress-money and 
their diamonds, and because it is as it were a kind of 
thermometer by which they can measure their power over 
you. If you do not seem tobeentirely blinded oyjealousy 
your wife will keep on her guard, for there is one snare, 
and one only, about which she has no misgivings what- 
ever, and that is the snare she is setting wr herself. 

Thus a woman may easily be made the dupe of her 
husband, provided he has wit enough to conduct the 
revolution that is bound to come, sooner or later, on 
those wise lines that we have just laid down. 

You will introduce into your house a state of affairs 
similar to that singular phenomenon in geometry — ^the 
asjrmptotes of a hyperbola. Your wife will approach 
nearer and nearer to ' minotaurising ' you, but never 
(]uite succeed. Just as a knot seems to become tighter 
inmiediatdy we try to loosen it, so will your wife be 
putting herself more and more into your power, when 
all the time she is under the impression that she is 
winning her independence. 

A prince never displays finer ffenius than when he 
persuades his people that he is fi^htin^ for them, while 
in reality it is they who are givmg their lives to save 
his throne. 

But many husbands may experience difficulties in 
the earlier stages of this campaign. If the wife's powers 
of dissimulation are very great, they may well asK what 
are the signs by which they are to recoffnise the exact 
moment at which she sees through their prolonged 
mystification. 

First of all we may remark that, in the meditations 
on the Custom-house and the Theory of the Bed, we 
have ah*ead^ described several of the ways in which a 
woman's mind may be fathomed ; but we do not in this 
book pretend entirely to exhaust the manifold resources 
of the human mind. In addition to this we might 
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indeed* such a thing is ever possible. But perhaps 
you hope to be able quite easily to prevent your wife 
from seeing her school friends ? A folly-stricken notion ! 
She will meet them at balls* at the theatre, on her walks, 
ia society ; and what service cannot two women render 
one another ! . . . But we will consider this new source 
of danger in its proper place. 

Nor is this all ; if your mother-in-law sent her 
daughter to boarding-school, do you think it was out 
of regard for her ? A girl between the age of twelve 
and fifteen is a terrible spy, and if the mother-in-law 
does not care for spies, I begin to suspect that madam 
belongs to the most suspicious class of honest women, 
and, on all occasions, she would be either a fatal 
example or a dangerous councillor to her daughter. 

But stay ! . . . the mother-in-law requires a 
meditation to herself. 

Thus, wherever you turn, the marriage bed is full 
of thorns. 

Before the Revolution, certain aristocratic families 
sent their daughters to the convent. Their example 
was followed by a number of people who imagined that 
to send their daughters where they would mix with 
the daughters of gentlemen would induce them to 
imitate their tone and manners. This error, arising as 
it did from snobbishness, was, in the first place, fatal 
to domestic happiness, and, moreover, the convent has 
all the inconveniences of the school. 

The most terrible laziness prevails, and the cloisters 
kindle the imagination. Solitude is one of the devil's 
favourite dwelling-places ; and one can hardly realise 
what havoc the most ordinary phenomena of life may 
make in the souls of these dreaming maidens, ignorant 
and unoccupied as they are. 

Some of them, having as it were fondled idle fancies, 
give rise to more or less curious quid-pro-quo's. Others, 
having acquired exaggerated notions of the joys of 
married life, say to themselves, when they get a 
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husband : ' What ! is it only that ! ' From every point 
of view the incomplete knowledge which girls acquire 
when educated together has all the dangers of ignorance 
and all the misfortimes of learning. 

A yoiuig girl brought up at home by a mother or an 
old aimt who is virtuous, narrow-minded, amiable, or 
morose ; a young girl who has never put foot across the 
tlureshold without being surrotmded with chaperones, 
who has been kept busy in her childhood witn tasks, 
useless or otherwise ; to whom, in short, everything — 
even a glimpse of a sick youth at St. Cyr — is unknown, 
is one of those treasures only met with here and there in 
the world, like the flowers in a wood that are surrounded 
with so many bushes that the eye cannot reach them. 
He who is the master of so sweet a flower, and allows 
others to cultivate it, deserves his misfortune a thousand 
times. Either he is a monster or he is a fool. 

We have now come to the proper time for considering 
if there is any way whatsoever of marrying well and so 
putting off indefinitely those precautions which will be 
given in full in the second and third parts of this book ; 
but has it not been well proved that it is easier to read 
L'Ecole des femmes in a tight-shut furnace than to 
understand the cliaracter, habits, and mind of a young 
woman who is about to marry ? 

Do not most men marry in exactly the same way as 
they buy a parcel of shares on the Stock Exchange ? 

And if in the preceding meditation we have succeeded 
in showing you tliat the majority of men remain, as re- 
gards marriage, most profoimdly negligent of their 
honour, is it reasonable to suppose that one is likely to 
meet with many men rich enough, witty enougli, 
observant enough, to give up one or two years of their 
lives in finding out and watching, like Burchell in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, the girls tliey intend to marry — 
when they trouble themselves so little about them after 
that period of time, the influence of which we shall 
soon discuss, which the Englisli call the honeymoon ? 
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Yet, after having pondered for a long time over this 
important matter, we are boimd to say that there do 
exist some rules of choice which are more or less 
effectual, even when the choice is made quickly. 

For example, it is certain that things will be in your 
favour : — 

(i) If you marry a girl whose temperament resembles 
tUe temperament of the women of Louisiana and 
Carolina. 

To gain reliable information concerning a young 
woman's temperament, you must make use of the maid- 
servants, and put into practice that system of which Gil 
Bias speaks, a system such as is employed by a statesman 
for the purpose of finding out a conspiracy or of 
learning how his ministers have passed the night. 

(ii) If you choose a girl who, without being 
positively ugly, is on the other hand not rightly to bS 
classed among pretty women. We regard it as a rule 
without exception, that sweetness of character in a 
woman joined to imbearable ugliness are two indis- 
pensable attributes of a married life that shall be the 
least unhappy. 

But would you know the truth ? Open your 
Rousseau, for there is no question concerning public 
morality of which he lias not been the first to 
indicate the scope. You will read : ' In a moral 
nation, the girls arc easy, the women strict. The 
contrary is true in a nation that is without morals.' 
According to the principle underlying this profoundly 
true remark, it would seem that there would not be 
so many unhappy marriages if men were to marry 
their mistresses. The education of girls in France 
would in that case have to be subjected to important 
modifications. French laws and manners, having to 
choose between a misdemeanour and the crime of 
procuring abortion, Jiave up to now favoured the crime. 
As a matter of fact, a girl's sin is hardly a mis- 
demeanour, if you compare it with that of a married 
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if he keeps a cool head, he may in the end manage to 
damp their powder. 

LXXXV. A husband should never address an 
angry word to his wife in the presence of a third party. 

LXXXVI. The moment a wif? makes up her mind 
to break her vows, her husband is everything in her eyes 
— or nothing. 

LXXXVII. A woman's whole existence is either 
in her brain, or in her heart, or in her passion. Accord- 
ing to the age at which his wife has formed her 
estimate of life, a husband can judge whether her first 
breach of faith proceeds from vanity, affection, or tem- 

Erament. If she is influenced by temperament, it may 
that it is diseased, and can be ciu^ed — ^if by affection, 
the husband has a very fair chance of success — but, if 
by vanity, his case is hopeless. The woman whose ex- 
istence is in her brain is a hopeless bore. She has all 
the defects of a loving woman, without any of her finer 
qualities. She is without pity, without love, without 
virtue, without sex. 

LXXXVIII. A woman whose existence is in her 
brain will try to encourage in her husband feelings of 
indifference ; a woman whose existence is in her heart 
will endeavoiur to inspire hatred ; a passionate woman 
will endeavour to inspire disgust. 

LXXXIX. A husband risks nothing in pretending 
to believe that his wife is faithful, or in silently assum- 
ing an air of patient resignation. Silence worries a 
woman more than anything. 

XC. It is the mark of a fool to show that his wife's 
passion is an open secret ; the only course for a sensible 
man is to pretend that he knows nothing at all. It is 
said, too, that all men are sensible in France. 

XCI. The rock on which married people most often 
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of love ; but would it not be an enormous benefit to 
her not to be the companion of a man whom she has a 
right to despise ? 

Alarmists will exclaim that such a change in our 
regulations would rive justification for the most fearful 
public lewdness ; tnat laws, or the public opinion that 
controls them, cannot after all sanction scandal and 
immorality ; that if these evils must exist, society ought 
at least not to hold them in reverence. 

It is easy to reply first of all that the proposed system 
would tend to prevent these evils, which have up to 
now been looked upon as inevitable ; however inacciurate 
oiur statistics may oe, they have always shown that there 
does exist a great social sore, and our moralists seem 
to prefer the greater evil to the less, the violation of 
the principle on which society is based, and the granting 
of equivocal liberty to their daughters ; they prefer 
dissoluteness on the part of mothers, who corrupt 
the very sources of the education of the nation 
and bring down woe upon at least four people, to 
dissoluteness on the part of a yoimg girl who only 
compromises herself and, at the most, a child. Rather 
let the virtue of ten virgins perish than this holiness in 
our morals, this crown of honoiu* in which every 
mother should array herself! In the picture of a 
yoimg girl abandoned by her seducer there may be some- 
thing imposing and even awe-inspiring ; in it we may see 
broken pledges, holy trust betrayed, and beneath the 
ruins of the lightest virtues. Innocence in tears losing 
confidence in everything as she loses confidence in the 
love of the father of her child. But the unfortunate 
woman is still innocent ; it is still possible for her to 
become a faithful wife, a tender mother ; and if the past 
has been clouded, the future may perchance be as clear 
as the blue sky of heaven. Shall we find such lovely 
colours in the gloomy pictures of illegitimate amours ? 
In one, the woman is a victim, in the other she is a 
criminal. What hope is left to the adulteress ? If God 
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and she before all others has the power of making him 
appear ridiculous. Women have a wonderftil talent 
for colouring with plausible excuses any recriminations 
they are pleased to make. They never defend anything 
but their wrongs, but they excel in this branch of the art 
of self-defence, frequently playing oflf reason against 
authority, and bald statements against proofs, with great 
success. They imderstand one another perfectly, and if 
one woman presents another with some weapon which 
she herself has been forbidden to sharpen, she imme- 
diately grasps the situation. Sometimes, it is true, they 
destroy the husband without intending to do so — ^they 
will set the match to the fire, and then be horrified at 
the confiagration. 

As a ffeneral rule all women side with one another 
against the tyrsnt husband ; an unseen bond unites 
them, as though they were priests at the same altar. A 
woman may hate another woman, and still be willing to 
protect her. You can never hope to gain the mastery 
over more than one ; and even that one will probably in 
the end triumph over you. 

If women think you are a tjrrant they will imme- 
diately put you under a ban. You find sarcastic smiles 
on every lip, biting epigrams in everything they say to 
you. The lively creatures first amuse themselves with 
chiselling a handle for the dagger they have forged, and 
then they neatly stab you. 

The perfidious art of reticence, of maintaining a 
malicious silence, of imagining wickedness, of asking a 
favoiu* in a good-tempered, misleading way — ^is used 
against you in the struggle. The man who presumes to 
keep his wife imder a yoke is too dangerous to live. 
Is not his conduct a lampoon on husbands in general ? 
All womankind wiU attack him ; and the weapons they 
use will be cutting jests, serious argument, or trite 
aphorisms. A troop of bachelors stand by to help them, 
and you are hunted out of house and home, as though 
you were some wild eccentric being, some tyrant, an evil 
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secret of the high price for which, and for no less, they 
are willing to sell themselves. Practically all of the 
eighteen million whom we have left out of considera- 
tion marry in the way we advocate ; and as for the 
intermediate classes, by which our poor bimana are 
separated from the privileged men who march at the 
head of the nation, why, the number of foundlings which 
these easy-going classes hand down to misery has 
increased since the peace — ^that is if we are to believe 
M. Benoiston de Ch&teauneuf, one of the bravest of 
savants, who has given himself up to a dry but useful 
research in statistics. Now, to how deep a wound do 
we not bring remedy, if we think of the bastards — 
numberless, according to the statistics, — ^and of the 
unfortunate women in high society on whom our calcu- 
lations breathe suspicion ! But it is difficult in this 
place to set forth all the advantages which would result 
from the emancipation of girls. When we come to 
observe the circumstances which accompany marriage 
as our society has conceived it, thoughtful minds will be 
able to appreciate the value of this system of education, 
and the freedom, which in the name of reason and of 
Nature herself, we ask for our girls. The prejudice which 
exists in France in favour of the virginity of women 
when they marry, is the most foolish of any that still 
remain. Orientals take their wives without troubling 
themselves about their past, and shut them up so as to 
make quite sure of their future ; the French place their 
girls into a kind of harem protected by the mothers, by 
prejudice and by religion; and they grant absolute 
freedom to their wives, in this way displaying far more 
anxiety about the past than the future. There seems, 
then, to be nothing for it but completely to reorffanize 
our morals. In the end we might succeed in givmg to 
faithfulness in marraige all the flavour and the relish 
which the women of to-day seem to find in un- 
faithfulness. 

But we should be carried too far from our subject 
if we tried to examine in all its details the immense 
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moral benefit that would accrue to France in the 
twentieth century ; for manners are reformed so slowly ! 
Is it not necessary for the working of the smallest of 
changes that the most deep-rooted notions of the past 
century become the most trifling ones of the present ? 
It is, perhaps, rather impertinent of us to have mooted 
the question at all — whether we did so to show that it 
had not escaped us, or to bequeath one task the more 
to future generations. But, seriously, here is a third 
problem : the first was concerned with courtesans, and 
the second with the physiology of pleasure : 
' When we get ten, we'll make a cross,* 
In the present condition of our morals and our im- 
perfect civilisation, a problem arises which for the 
moment is insoluble, and which makes every disserta- 
tion superfluous when compared with the art of choosing 
a wife ; we bequeath it, with the other problems, to the 
meditations of philosophers. 

Problem. 

It has not yet been decided whether a woman is 
goaded into being imfaithful by the impossibility of 
setting herself free, or by the freedom which is al- 
lowed her. 

Moreover, if a man has met with a woman of a 
sanguine temperament, a lively imagination, a nervous 
constitution, or an indolent disposition, the more serious 
will his position be at the moment of his marriage. A 
man would be in still greater danger if his wife drank 
only water (see the meditation on the hygiene of 
marriage) ; but, if she has a talent for singing, or if she 
takes cold easily, he should tremble every day of his 
life ; for it is an established fact that singers are, to 
say the least of it, as impassioned as the woman whose 
mucous membrane is very delicate. 

Finally, the peril becomes greater still if the wife is 
less than seventeen ; or, again, if she is of a pale and 
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sallow complexion, — this kind of woman is almost 
always artful. 

But we have no wish to forestall the terrors which 
every symptom of evil that a husband may notice in 
his wife's character produce in him. 

This digression has already led us far away from 
boarding-schools, where so many imfortunate women are 
secreted, and whence come yoimg girls who are incapable 
of appreciating the painful sacrifices by which the honest 
men who honour them with marriage have attained 
their wealth ; young girls impatient for the delights of 
a luxurious life, ignorant of our laws, ignorant of our 
customs, eagerly grasping the power which their beauty 
gives them, and ready to abandon the true notes of the 
soul for the buzzing tones of flattery. 

Only let this meditation leave in the minds of all 
who read it, even of those who have only opened the 
book to keep themselves in countenance or to while 
away the time, a deep aversion for young ladies edu- 
cated at boarding-schools, and already will great service 
have been rendered to the public cause. 



SEVENTH MEDITATION. 

The Honeymoon. 

If our earlier meditations have proved that it is 
almost impossible in France for a married woman to 
remain virtuous, then the enumeration of bachelors and 
of the fore-ordained, our remarks on the education of 
ffirls, and our short examination of the difficulties arising 
in the choice of a wife, will have explained up to a cer- 
tain point our weakness as a nation. Having thus openly 
indicated the secret malady by which society is afflicted, 
we have sought its causes in the imperfect state of our 
laws, in the inconsistency of our morals, the incapacity 
of our minds, and the contradictions in our manners and 
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the money, who freely exercises her intellect, and 
meditates diay and night on the kinds of da^ she seems 
doomed to spend. Such a woman soon discovers the 
mistake she has made in letting herself be entrapped, 
and in letting a * catastrophe ' take her unawares ; 
henceforward she will direct all her weapons against you 
in person. 

There is, we will suppose, a certain man of whom 
your wife cannot bear the sight ; she cannot endure 
his tone, his manners, the cast of his mind. Every- 
thing about him worries her to distraction ; she is 
persecuted by him ; he is hateful to her. It appears 
that she is in this expressly trying to aggravate you, for 
he is a man of whom you think a great deal ; you like 
his disposition, for he flatters you ; your wife goes so far 
as to say that your regard for him is nothing but vanity. 
If you give a ball, a party, or a concert, you invariably 
have a discussion on the subject of whom you are to 
invite, and Madame complains that you force her to re- 
ceive people whom she does not like. 

* At any rate I shall never have to reproach mjrsdf 
that I did not warn you. That man will ffet you into 
trouble ; you mark my words. You should have con- 
sulted your wife. I may tell you that this * Baron,' of 
whom you are enamoured, is a very dangerous person, 
and you are making a ^reat mistake in letting him 
come to the house. But it is just like you ; you compel 
me to look upon a face I cannot bear, and when I ask 
you to invite Monsieur So-and-So, you refuse, because, 
forsooth, ^ou think I find pleasure in his society. I 
admit he is a good talker, and an altogether charming 
and agreeable person, but you are worth two of him.' 

Tms rough sketch of a woman's tactics, which are 
accompanied by deceptive gestures, penetrating glances, 
treacherous words, and even the snares of a malicious 
silence, will give you some idea of the nature of her 
conduct. 

Most husbands like the idea of laying a trap ; they 
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and the prudent laws under which men marry, will here 
bear firuit . Let us examine the circumstances by which the 
less unhappy marriages are preceded and accompanied. 

Our customs naturally develop an excessive curi- 
osity in the yoimg girl whom you make your wife ; but, 
as French mothers pride themselves on setting their 
daughters daily on the fire without allowing them to 
bum, this curiosity is now no longer directed towards a 
fixed goal. 

A thorough ignorance of the mysteries of marriage 
deprives this young person, who is as simple as she is 
cimning, of any knowledge of its dangers ; and since 
marriage is for ever being held up to her as an epoch of 
tyranny and of liberty, of enjoyment and of sovereignty, 
her desires grow in intensity and are only satisfied with 
all the delights that life can possibly afford : to her mind, 
simply to be married is to get nothing out of life. 

If she possess a feeling for happmess, religion, or 
morality, her mother and the laws will have told her 
over and over again that happiness can only come 
firom you — the husband. 

If she do not possess virtue, she feels the need of 
your authority — for she expects everything from you ; 
in former days the slavery of women was sanctioned, 
and, feeling herself to be weak, timid, and ignorant even 
now, she does not wish for freedom. 

If we leave out of consideration the actual making 
of a mistake (which may be due to chance) or the con- 
tracting of an aversion for you which it is unpardonable 
in you not to foresee, she ought to try to please you ; she 
does not know you, remember. 

Finally, to make your triumph all the easier, you 
take her at the moment when, as a rule, nature is 
soliciting most eagerly the pleasures which are yours 
to dispense. Like St. Peter, you hold the key of 
Heaven. 

Now — I put it to every reasonable being-— could a 
devil gather the elements of his evildoing round an 
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young ffirl, being in the throes of an irresistible passion, 
to anathematise the man whom she does not love» and 
lavish on her lover many little imperceptible marks of 
love, and then, as soon as her husband is convinced that 
she loves the ' sigisbeo,' and detests the * patito/ to com- 
promise herself with the * patito ' (having first carefully 
calculated the risk), and make both the husband and the 
hated bachelor think that her aversion and her love are 
alike feigned. Having thus completely mystified her 
husband, she allows a passionate letter to fall into his 
hands. One evening, when the ' catastrophe ' which she 
has so cleverly nursed has come to a head, she throws 
herself at her husband's feet, waters them with her tears, 
and — ^knows that she has won the day. 

* I respect and honour you so well,' cries she, * that I 
will have no other confidant than you. I love ! Love 
is a feeling that I cannot easily control, but what I can 
do is to confess it to you ; I pray you, protect me — save 
me from myself. Be my master, and be a harsh master; 
take me away from here, far from him who has caused 
us all this sorrow, and console me ; I hope and pray I 
may forget him. I do not wish to be false to you. In 
all humility, I beg you to pardon the treachery which 
my love suggested. Yes, I confess that the feeling I 
>retended to have for my friend was only a trap ; I like 
lim well enough, — but love, — oh ! forgive me ! — I can 

'. ove none but ' (here follows sob after sob) — * oh ! 

et us go ; let us leave Paris ! ' 

She weeps ; her hair is dishevelled, her dress all 
imdone ; at midnight, or thereabouts, the husband for- 
gives her. The friend is from this moment onward 
out of danger, and the minotaur has devoured a fresh 
victim. 

What possible rules can one give for combating 
adversaries such as these, adversaries possessing all the 
diplomacy of a Vienna Congress, as strong when they 
give themselves up as when they run away ? What 
man is strong enough to overthrow such strength and 
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Dating wiles with which nature and society surround 
him, a man would need to be superhuman. Is not every- 
thing in him and of him a snare ? For, to be happy, must 
he not defend himself against the burning desu*es of his 
senses? Where is that firm barrier which the frail 
hand of woman interposes to restrain them — ^a woman 
not yet possessed, whom one is boimd to please? 
Have you, too, led out your troops and marched them 
past when there was no one at the window? Have 
you, too, let off your fireworks so that, when your 
guest arrives to see them, only the skeletons remain ? 
Your wife feels towards the pleasures of marriage like 
a Mohican would feel at the Opera: the interpreter 
is annoyed when the savage begins to understand. 

LVI. The moment during which husband and wife 
may understand one another is as short as a flash of 
lightning, and it never returns. 

This first attempt at life together — ^when the woman 
is encouraged by the hope of happiness, by her newly 
formed ideas on the duties of a wife, by a desire to 
please, by that virtue which is so seductive when love 
IS displayed in harmony with duty — is called the 
honeymoon. How can it last for any length of time 
between two beings who are joined together before they 
thoroughly know one another ? If there is anything 
to be wondered at, it is that these deplorable absurdities 
with which the custom of our country surrounds the 
marriage bed bring about so little hatred ! . . . . 

That the life of the good son is as a peaceful 
stream, and that of the prodigal as a torrent ; that the 
child whose hands have imprudently plucked all the 
roses by the roadside finds only thorns on his way 
back ; that the man who in his mad youth has con- 
sumed a million, can no longer in his lifetime enjoy 
the forty thousand a year which this million would 
have brought him — ^all these are trivial truisms, con- 
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ceive, her face becomes as a mask, blank and impene- 
trable. Take, for instance, the following example, for 
the genuineness of which I can vouch. 

A very pretty and very gay young coquette of 
Paris had not yet risen from her bed ; at its head stood 
one of her dearest * friends. * A letter was brought in to 
her from another of her most ardent admirers, in^om she 
allowed to say what he liked. The note was written in 
pencil, and ran as foDows : — 

* I hear that Monsieur C is with you ; I am 

waiting below to blow out his brains.' 

Madame D , quietly continuing her conversation 

with Monsieur C , asked him to hand her a little 

red morocco writing-case that lay on a table near the 
bed. 

* Thank you, my love,' she said to him. ' You can 
go on with what you were saying. I am listening.' 

C spoke to her, and she answered him as she 

wrote the foDowing : — 

' If you are reaUy jealous of C , you may as well 

blow one another's brains out. I know that you can 
die, but whether you can behave like a sensible person, 
I do not know.' 

* My dear,' she said to her friend, * light this candle, 

{)lease. Thank you very much. Aiid please give this 
etter to Monsieur d'H ; he is waiting for it down- 
stairs.' 

It was all done as coolly as possible. Her voice was 
calm, her features unmoved. Her boldness was 
crowned with complete success. When Monsieur 

d'H received the reply from the hand of Monsieur 

C , he felt his anger slipping away from him, and it 

was all he could do to keep from laughing. 

The more torches we introduce into this vast cavern 
the huger it seems. We shall be performing our task 
in a more agreeable and a more instructive manner if 
we set before you the strategic principles that were 
employed by a woman who had attained to perfection 
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Now all our foregoing remarks come imder a single 
proposition which may be looked upon as either the 
last or the first boimdary of that secret theory of love, 
which would end by boring us if we did not speedily 
bring it to a conclusion. The principle is contamed in 
the following formula : 

Li VII. The duration of the passion of two beings 
who are susceptible to love is in proportion to the 
original resistance on the part of the woman, or to the 
obstacles which society chances to put in the way of 
their happiness. 

If you are left longing only for one day, your 
happiness may not last three nights. Where are we 
to seek grounds for this law ? I do not know. If 
we do but look round, we shall find plenty of proofs of 
the rule ; in the vegetable kingdom, the plants which 
are longest in growing are those which attain to longest 
life ; in the moral sphere, the tasks of yesterday are 
^one to-morrow ; in the animal kingdom, he who 
infringes the law of gestation begets dead fruit. A 
lasting work always lies for a long period hidden 
in the bosom of time. A long future demands a long 
past. If love is a child, passion is a man. The uni- 
versal law that governs nature, human beings and their 
feelings, is as we have shown exactly the one that 
marriage infringes. It has given rise to tlie romances 
of the middle ages. The Amadis of the poets, the 
Launcelots, the Tristans, whose constancy in love would 
appear to be truly fabulous, are all allegorical of this 
national mythology which has been nipped in the bud 
by our imitation of Greek literature. The lovely 
figures painted by the imagination of our old poets of 
the North have hallowed this universal law. 

LVIII. We do not attach ourselves lastingly to 
anything that has not cost us care, labour, or longing. 
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All that our meditations have revealed to us as to 
the grounds on which this primordial law of love rests, 
is expressed in the foUowing axiom, which is at once 
the principle itself and its consequence. 

LIX. In all cases one receives but in proportion to 
what one gives. 



This principle is so self-evident, that we will not 
attempt to explain it. We will add but one remark, 
which does not seem to us unimportant. The man who 
said, ' All is true and all is false,' proclained a fact that 
the human mind, naturally sceptical, interprets in its 
own way, for in truth it seems that human things have 
as many sides as there are minds to consider them. In 
support of this, read what follows : 

There does not exist in all creation a single law 
that is not balanced by an opposite law ; life is kept 
in equilibrium by two contending forces. Thus, in the 
subject which is occupying us, that is, love, it is certain 
that if you give too much, you will not get enough in 
return. The mother who lavishes all her love on her 
children creates ingratitude, an ingratitude arising per- 
haps from the extreme difficulty her children experience 
in requiting her love. The woman who bestows more 
love than she receives will necessarily be tyrannised 
over. Lasting love is that which keeps the forces of 
the two beings in equilibrium. Now this state of 
equilibrium can always be set up ; the one who loves 
best must remain in the sphere of action of the forces 
of the one who loves least. And, after all, supposing 
that love agrees to inequality of this kind, is it not the 
greatest sacrifice a loving soul can make ? 

What a feeling of wonder rises in the philosophic 
soul when it discovers that there is perhaps but one 
single law in the world, as there is but one God, and 
that our thoughts and affections obey the same laws 
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that cause the sun to rise and set, the flowers to bloom, 
and the luiiverse to flourish ! . . • . 

We ought, perhaps, to seek in tliis abstract love for 
the reasons for the following proposition, which throws 
so brilliant a light on the question of honeymoons and 
April moons. 

Theorem. 

Man can start with aversion and end with love ; but, 
if he begin with love and come round to aversion, he will 
never get back to love. 

In certain human beings the feelings are as incom- 
plete as the mind is with people devoid of imagination. 
Thus while certain minds are endowed with the power 
of grasping the relations existing between certain things 
without drawing any conclusion from them; with a faculty 
for grasping each relation separately without uniting 
them, in spite of their power of seeing, comparing and 
expressing themselves ; so too can souls conceive feelings 
in an imperfect manner. Talent, in love as in all the 
arts, consists in combining the power of imagination with 
that of execution. The world is full of people who sing 
airs which are not repeated, who have momentary ideas 
just as they have momentary feelings, who can no more 
order the workings of their affections than of their 
thoughts ; they are, in a word, incomplete beings. Join 
a fine intelligence to a poor one, and you sow the seeds 
of misery ; for equilibrium must in all cases be set up. 

We leave to carpet-philosophers and back-parlour 
wiseacres the pleasure of seeking out the numerous ways 
in which temperaments, minds, social circumstances and 
even fortune itself may destroy equilibrium, and we will 
examine the final cause which affects the setting of the 
lioneymoon and the rise of the April moon. 

There is one principle in life which is more potent 
than life itself — a movement proceeding from some 
unknown force. Man is no more in the secret of this 
whirling motion than the earth is in its rotation. This 
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something, which I should like to call the current of 
life, bears away our dearest thoughts, wears out our 
will, and drags us all along in spite of ourselves. Thus, 
a thoroughly sensible man who, being a merchant, has 
not failed to pay his bills, and having escaped death, 
or what is perhaps more cruel, an illness, by the 
observance of some simple daily practice, is yet in 
due course tightly nailed between four planks, though he 
has said to himself every night, * I must not forget my 
lozenges to-morrow ! ' How can we explain this irre- 
sistible influence that governs everything in life ? Is 
lack of energy the explanation ? the strongest wills 
have succumbed to it ; lack of memory ? men having 
this faculty in the highest degree arc subject to it. 

This fact, evidences of which every one has been 
able to recognise in his neighbour, is one of the grounds 
on which husbands are deprived of the joys of the 
honeymoon. The wisest of men, who has escaped all 
the reefs which we have already pointed out, some- 
times fails to avoid the snares which have thus been 
laid for him. 

I have noticed that man treats marriage and its 
dangers in something like the manner in which he treats 
his wigs ; and perhaps the following sentences, contain- 
ing phases of thought referring to the wig, may be 
taken as formulas for human life : — 

First epoch. — Shall I ever have white hair ? 

Second epoch. — In any case, if I have white hair, 
I shall never wear a wig. Heavens, what an ugly thing 
a wig is ! 

One morning, you hear a young voice, whose chords 
have many a time vibrated to love, call out, ' Why, you 
have a white hair ! ' 

Third epoch. — Why not wear a well-made wig, and 
take people in ? There is a certain merit in deceiving 
the world ; and, besides, a wig keeps you warm, pre- 
vents your taking cold, and so on. 

Fourth epoch. — The wig is so well made that you 
deceive all who have not known you before. The wig 
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engrosses you, and every morning you rival in your self- 
esteem the cleverest of hair-dressers ! 

Fifth qpoch. — ^A neglected wig. Heavens, how tire- 
some it is to have to take it off one's head in the even- 
ing and frizz it up in the mominff ! 

S&xth epoch. — ^A few white hairs begin to show 
through the wig ; it shifts, and an observer notices on 
the nape of your neck a white line, that contrasts 
strongly with the darker shades of the wig, which has 
been pushed up by your coat-collar. 

Seventh epoch. — The wig looks like tow, and (if you 
will pardon the expression) you make a fool of yourself 
over your wig ! . . . . 

* Sir,* asked a woman of powerful intellect, who has 
deigned to enlighten me on some few of the more 
obscure portions of my book, ' what do you mean by 
this tale of the wig?' 

' Madam,' I reply, ' when a man becomes indifferent 
about his wig, he is • ... he is ... . what your hus- 
band probabfy is not.' 

' But my husband is not .... (she considered) he 
is not amiable ; he is not .... very well ; he is not 
. • • • good-tempered ; he is not . . . •' 

' Then, madam, he wiU be indifferent about his wig.' 

She looked at me with an air of dignity which she 
easily feigned, I at her with an almost imperceptible 
smile. 

' I see,' said I, ' a man should carefully respect the 
ear of the weaker sex, for it is the only chaste thing 
about them.' 

I assumed the attitude of a man with something of 
importance to reveal, and the good lady lowered her 
eyes, as though she feared she might have cause to 
blush at what I was going to say. 

' Madam, a minister is not taken nowadays, as in 
former times, for a yes or a no ; a Chateaubriand does not 
any longer put Fran§oisedeFoix to the torture; nolonger 
do we carry at our sides a long sword wherewith to 
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revenge an insult. Now in a century in which civilisation 
has made such rapid progress, when the most intricate 
science is taught in twenty-four lessons, all of us should 
be consumed with an enthusiasm for perfection. We 
are not able any longer to speak the rude, coarse, 
vigorous language of our forefathers. The affe of such 
fine rich fabrics, such elegant fiurniture, such delicate 
china, should be the age of periphrases and circum- 
locution. We must, therefore, try to invent a new 
word that shall take the place of the comical expression 
employed by Molifere, since, as a contemporary has said, 
this great man's language is too outspoken for ladies 
who find gauze too thicK a material for their clothes. 
Now, men of the world are no more ignorant than 
scholars are of the inborn feeling the Greeks had for 
mystery. That poetic nation weD knew how to put 
a mythological touch to the ancient traditions of 
their history. All the Greeks were poets and 
romancers, and in their rhapsodies kings became 
gods, and gaUant adventiures, immortal allegories. Ac- 
cording to M. Champr^, Licentiate of Laws, author of 
the Dictionary of Mythology, the * labyrinth ' was ' a 
wooded enclosure, set off with buildings placed in such 
a manner that when once a yomig man had entered he 
could never find his way out. Here and there flower- 
ing shrubs were to be seen, but in the midst of a number 
of pathways which crossed in every direction and pre- 
sented the same appearance wherever one looked ; in 
among rocks, brambles, and thorns, the patient seeker 
had to encounter an animal called a minotaur. Now, 
madam, if you will do me the honoiur of calling to mind 
the fact that the minotaur was, of all known creatiu*es, 
the one that was signalled out by mythology as the 
most dangerous ; that, to secure themselves from its 
ravages, the Athenians had promised to sacrifice fifty 
virgins to it every year ; you will avoid falling into 
M. Champr^'s error — he imagined no more than an 
English garden — ^you will recognise a charming allegory 
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in this ingenious fable, or rather a faithful and terrible 
image of the dangers of marriage. The paintings re- 
cenfly discovered at Herculaneum have proved this. 
As a matter of fact, scholars had long thought that, 
as some authors described him, the minotaur was an 
animal half man, half buU ; but the fifth group of 
ancient paintings at Herculaneum shows us this alle- 
gorical monster with his whole body that of a man 
and only a bull's head ; any doubt is removed by the 
fact that he is lying at the feet of Theseus. Why, 
madam, do we not ask mythology to come to our aid ? 
Hypocrisy is gaining ground, and already we no longer 
laugh as our fathers laughed. Thus, when a young 
woman has failed to hide her misconduct beneath the 
veil by which honest women hide their wrong-doing, 
our ancestors would have summed her up in one word ; 
but you fine ladies in your reticence content yourselves 
with saying, " Oh, yes, she is very nice, but . . • ." 
But what ?...." But she is often rather indiscreet." 
I have long sought to understand the meaning of this 
word, madam ; and, above all, have I sought the figure 
in rhetoric by which you make it express the opposite 
of what it means ; I have thought about it in vain. Vert- 
Vert was the first to use the words our ancestors used, 
and he, imfortunately, used them in respect of innocent 
nuns, whose infidelities in no way struck at men's honour. 
When a woman is indiscreet, the husband is, according 
to me " minotaurised." If the victim is a polite gentle- 
man, of whom the world thinks highly (and many hus- 
bands really deserve to be pitied), then, in speaking of 

him, you say, in soft, fiuty tones, " M. A is a very 

estimable man, his wife is very pretty, but it is whispered 
that they are not happy together." Thuy, madam, the 
estimable man who is not happy at home, the man who has 
an indiscreet wife, or the minotaurised husband, are all 
husbands after the manner of Molifere. Now, I ask you, 
O goddess of modern taste, do these expressions seem 
to you to be, in their transparency, sufficiently chaste? ' 
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' O heavens ! ' said she, smiling, ' if the thing is there, 
what does it matter if it be expressed in two syllables 
or a hundred ! ' 

She dropped me a mocking little curtsey and 
vanished, going doubtless to rejoin the Coimtesses of 
the preface and all other metaphorical creatures so often 
usea by writers in bringing to light or re-arranging 
ancient manuscripts. 

As for those of you, my readers, who belong to the 
more genuine minority, if among you there are any 
who would make common cause with my conjugal 
champion, I warn you that you will not find your home 
become iinhappy all at once. A man reaches this 
' temperature ' oy degrees, and in marriage without 
noticmg it. Many men have lived in imhappy homes 
all their lives and not known it. 

This domestic revolution always follows certain fixed 
rules ; for the revolutions of the honejonoon are as stead- 
fast as the phases of the moon in the heavens, and the 
laws of its revolution are applicable to every household. 
Have we not shown that the moral nature has its laws 
as well as the physical nature ? 

Your wife will never, as we have said elsewhere, 
accept a love without first seriously thinking over the 
step she intends to take. By the time of the waning 
of the honeymoon, you have enlarged rather than 
satisfied her feeling for pleasure ; you have opened the 
book of life for her, and she is wonderfully quick to 
conceive, through the prosiness of your half-hearted 
love, the poetry which should be the outcome of two 
souls in harmony with pleasure. Like a timid bird 
still suffering terror from the noise of some recent firing, 
she pokes her head out of the nest, looks roimd, and 
surveys the world ; and knowing the word in the charade 
which you have been playing, she feels instinctively the 
void which your languishing passion is leaving. She 
divines that only with a lover can she regain with all its 
enchantments the exercise of her free vnH in love. 
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You have been, as it were, drying green wood for a 
future fire. 

At this juncture, the woman does not exist, even 
among the most virtuous,who might not be found worthy 
of a strong passion ; at any rate all dream of it, and aU 
believe they are very susceptible to love : for self-esteem 
is always ready at hand to reinforce a conquered enemy. 

* If an honest woman's career were only perilous, I 
am with you . . . / said an old woman ; * but it is also 
boring, and I never yet met a virtuous woman who was 
not thinking of playing a double part.' 

Therefore — even before a lover presents himself — ^a 
woman will discuss the propriety, so to S{)eak, of her 
having one ; she will imdergo a struggle which is set up 
within her by the obligations, the laws, the religion, and 
the secret desires of a nature which knows no yoke save 
that of its own imposing. A new order of things comes 
into existence ; the first warning that Nature, that kind 
and indulgent mother, gives to all who are about to run 
into danger. Nature has hun^ roimd the minotaur's 
neck a little bell, like that which himg on the tail of 
the awful serpent, the terror of the traveller. Then 
appear in your wife what we may call the * first 
symptoms,' and woe to him who knows not how to 
comoat them ! Those readers who can remember 
having seen any of them lately in their homes, may 
turn to the end of the book — ^there they will find 
consolation. 

This situation, in which two people may remain for 
a long time, will, as it is the finishing-point of our 
^neral remarks, serve us as a new starting-point. An 
intelligent man ought to know how to mterpret the 
mysterious signs, the almost imperceptible and mvolun- 
tary disclosures which a woman makes at this time ; for 
the following meditation can at most only indicate to 
neophytes in the sublime science of marriage its im- 
portant features. 
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EIGHTH MEDITATION. 
The First Sy^mptoms. 

While your wife is going through the crisis at 
which we left her, you yourself are enjojdng delightful 
feelings of perfect safety. You have seen the sun so 
many times, that you are beginning to think that it 
shines on all alike ; and you do not bestow on the 
trivial doings of your wife that attention which should 
be the accompaniment to your love's first transports. 

Many husoands in their indolence fail to notice in 
their wives the signs of a coining storm ; and this state 
of mind has ' minotaurised ' more husbands than favour- 
able opportunities, cabs, sofas, and rooms in town ever 
have. This feeling of indifference towards danger is to 
a certain extent brought about, and even justified, by 
the apparent calm which surrounds you. The con- 
spiracy that our million hungry bachelors are {plotting 
against you creeps upon you slowly, but it is none 
the less sure. Although aU fair damsels are at enmity 
one with the other, and not one of them knows the 
other, yet a kind of instinct has taught them the pass- 
word. 

When two people marry, the minotaur's myrmidons, 
young as well as old, generally have the politeness to 
leave them entirely to themselves at first. They look 
upon a husband as a workman who has to rough-hew, 
polish, cut, and mount the diamond which will one day 
be passed firom hand to hand and universally admired. 

The sight of a younff couple who are very much 
attached to one another idways delights those bachelors 
who enjoy the title of rake ; they are very careful not 
to destroy the work by which society is to profit ; they 
know, too, that heavy rain does not last long, so they 
keep out of the way ; but they are always on the watch, 
and they detect with incredible adroitness the moment 
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when husband and wife begin to tire of their seventh 
heaven. 

The tact that bachelors display in finding out the 
very moment at which a cold wind begins to whistle 
through the house can only be compared with the 
indiflterence in which husbands for ^oiom the April 
moon is rising are steeped. Even in intrigue there is 
the ripe moment, for which the lover knows how to 
wait. The truly great man is he who considers all 
the possible chances. Men of fifty-two, whom we 
have pointed out as particularly dangerous, are well 
aware, for example, that the woman who haughtily 
refuses a man when he oflfers himself as a lover, will, 
three months later, receive him with open arms. And 
yet it is true that in general married people display the 
same artlessness in betraying their coolness as they do 
in announcing their love. 

During the time when you are wandering with your 
lady through the enchanted fields of the seventh 
heaven, fields in which the time of lingering varies with 
your character, you go but little, or not at all, into 
society, as the previous meditation showed. Happy 
enough at home, if you do go out it is to have, after 
the manner of lovers, a little jaunt on the sly, to the 
theatre, into the country, and so on. From the mo- 
ment when you again put in an appearance in society, 
either together or alone, when you are often to be seen 
at balls, parties, and all the vain amusements resorted to 
as a means of filling the empty void in the heart, 
bachelors imagine that your wife comes in search of 
distractions ; or that her house or her husband are 
boring her. 

The bachelor knows that by this time half the 
journey is done. You are on the eve of being * mino- 
taurised,' and your wife will soon be * indiscreet ' : that 
is to say that, on the contrary, she will be very discreet 
as to her conduct, and she will think it over most 
carefully, while you will be unable to understand it. 
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She will not, firom this time on, outwardly fall short in 
any of her obligations, and, now that she has less 
virtue, she will seek after its true colours all the more 
earnestly. 

* Alas ! * said Cr^billon, * should one inherit from a 
man one has murdered ? * 

Never will you have known her more careful to 
please you. She will try to compensate you for the 
secret wrong she is meditating against your happiness 
by little acts of endearment, which make you thmk her 
love will last for ever ; whence the phrase * As happy 
as a fool.* But it is the nature of women either to 
despise their husbands, for the very reason that thejr 
can so successfully deceive them, or to hate them, if 
through them their plans miscarry; or they come to 
regard them with an indifference which is a thousand 
times worse than hate. 

When things have come to this pass, eccentricity on 
the part of the woman is the first symptom. A woman 
is glad to escape from herself and her thoughts, but she 
does not display that eaeemess that is the mark of a 
thoroughly unhappy wife. She dresses carefully, in 
order (so she will tell you) to flatter your pride 
by attracting all eyes at parties and entertainments. 
When she returns to the bosom of her boring family, 
you see her from time to time look gloomy and pen- 
sive ; then she will suddenly laugh and be very gay, 
as if trying to force herself to forget her troubles ; then, 
again, she puts on a serious air, not unlike that of a 
German marching to battle. This changeability is a 
sign of the terrible hesitation and doubt that we have 
spoken of. There are some women who read novels 
with the idea of enlivening themselves with the image 
of crossed love triumphing in the long-run, an image 
which novelists present so skilfully in so many different 
ways ; or to accustom themselves, at any rate mentally, 
to the dangers of an intrigue. 

She will profess that she holds you in the highest 
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esteem. She will tell you that she loves you as she 
would love a brother ; that a sensible affection of that 
kind is the only true one, the only one that lasts, and 
that the sole aim of marriage is to establish such an 
affection between man and wife. 

She will be clever enough to realise that although 
in reality she has only obHgations to fulfil, she can 
pretend to exercise rights and privileges. 

She sees with a shudder that you done can forecast 
aU the details of married happiness. This happiness has 
perhaps never pleased her much, and, moreover, it is 
always there when she wants it ; she knows it thoroughly, 
she has analysed it carefully; and how many are the 
evidences, terrible even if they are insignificant, that 
at this time prove to a husband, if he is sensible, that 
the frail creature is arguing and reasoning within her- 
self, instead of being carried away by passion ! . . . 

LX. The more one criticises, the less one loves. 



From this attitude of mind come the witticisms at 
which you laugh at first, and the reflections the depth 
of which astonishes you. From it also come the 
sudden changes and caprices of a mind that vacillates. 
At times she will treat you with great tenderness, 
as if she were repenting of her thoughts and plans ; at 
others, she will be sullen and impenetrable : in short, 
she acts the varium et inutabile femiiia, which, up to 
now, we have been foolish enough to attribute to 
the feminine constitution. In his anxiety to explain 
these almost atmospheric changes in woman, Diderot 
has gone so far as to assign their origin to what he 
calls the * savage beast ; ' but these anomalies are never 
to be found in a happy woman. 

These symptoms, light as gauze, resemble the 
clouds known as the flowers of a storm, wliich scarcely 
seem to tinge the blue of heaven. Soon the colours 
take on a deeper hue. 
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During this solemn period of thoughtfiilness, which, 
in the words of Madame de Sta6l, gives to life its 
poetry, some women, in whom either from design, from 
a sense of duty, from tenderness, or from hypocrisy, 
their mothers have inculcated high principles, take the 
all-engrossing thoughts by which tney are assailed as 
suggestions of the devil, and they are to be seen going 
regularly to mass, to confession, even to vespers. This 
sham devotionalism begins with the use of luxuriously 
bound prayer-books, by the help of which the fair 
sinners vainly endeavour to force themselves to fulfil 
the duties which religion imposes on them, and which 
have been neglected for the joys of marriage. 

We will now lay down a principle which should be 
engraved on the memory in letters of fire. 

When a youne woman suddenly busies herself with 
long-neglected reugious practices, her new way of living 
always conceals a motive of great importance to her 
husband's happiness. Out of every hundred women 
there are at least seventy-nine with whom this sudden 
return to God means either that they have been in- 
discreet, or that they are about to be so. 

But a symptom so marked, and so decided that 
every husband who is not a fool can recognise it, is this : 

At the time when you were both Tost in the de- 
lusive delights of the honeymoon, your wife, as became 
a true lover, always let you have your own way. 
Happy in being able to give you proofs of a goodwill 
which you both mistook for love, she would ask you 
to bid her walk on the edge of the roof, and if you 
had done so, immediately, as nimble as a squirrel, she 
would have run about on the tiles. In a word, she 
would find ineffable delight in sacrificing that ' ego ' 
which made her a being different from you. She 
would identify herself with your nature, obedient to the 
vow that came from the heart : Una caro ! 

These charming moods have gradually and imper- 
ceptibly disappeared. Hurt in discovering that her own 
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will has been reduced to nothing, your wife will now 
strive to get it back again by means of a scheme which 
she develops from &y to day with ever-increasing 
assiduity. 

This is what is known as the ' married woman's 
dignity scheme.* Its first effect, of which you alone 
can judge, is to give to your pleasures an air of reserve 
and lukewarmness. 

According to the vehemence of your sensual passion, 
you will, during the honeymoon, have experienced a 
few or many of the twenty-two voluptuous charms 
created in Greece in olden times by twenty-two dif- 
ferent kinds of courtesans especially given up to the 
cultivation of those delicate branches of one and the 
same art. 

Ignorant and simple-minded, ctirious and hopeful as 
she is, your young wife will have taken certain steps in 
this art, which is as singular as it is little known, and 
may be recommended to the future author of the * Phy- 
siology of Pleasiire.' 

Then, on a winter's morning, like the birds that 
dread the cold of the west, la Fellatrice will fly off in 
one flight, full of that coquetry by which she cheats 
desire only to lengthen its burning transports ; la 
Tractatrice, coming from the perfume-laden East where 
delirious and maddening pleasures are held in honour 
and respect ; la Suba^tatrice, daughter of mighty 
Greece ; la Lemane, with her sweet, bewitching plea- 
sures ; la Corinthienne, who could, if need be, take the 
place of them all ; and, lastly, the tantalising Phicidis- 
seuse, with devouring, elf-like teeth, the very enamel 
of which seems endowed with mind. One only will 
be left you ; but one night the brilliant, dazzling Pro- 
petide stretches her white wings and flies away, bowing 
her head like the angel in Rembrandt's picture vanish- 
ing from the sight of Abraham, and showing you for 
the last time the ravishing treasures of which she herself 
is unconscious and which you alone were empowered 
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to contemplate with enraptured gaze, to cajole with 
caressing hand. 

Cut off from these var3HLQg shades of pleasure, these 
caprices of soul, these darts of love, you are reduced to 
the most vulgar way of loving, the primitive and inno- 
cent course pursued by simple Adam with the mother 
of. us fdl, and which doubtless suggested to the serpent 
the idea of the temptation. But so decided a sjonptom 
is not usual. Most husbands and wives are too good 
Christians to follow the customs of pagan Greece. We 
have also ranked among the ' final sjonptoms ' the 
appearance at the peacefm marriage bed of tnose shame- 
less pleasures which more often than not are the fruit 
of an illegitimate passion. In due time and place we 
will treat more fully of this interesting sign : at this 
stage the disease may turn to that indifference, or even 
repugnance, on which you alone are in a position to set 
a value. 

At the same time that she is thus ennobling by her 
own dignified bearing the aims of marriage, your wife 
will contend that she ought to have her opmion and you 
yoiirs. * When a woman marries,* she will say, ' she 
does not promise to renounce the right to exercise her 
reason. Are women really slaves ? The laws of man 
may make the body captive, but the mind ! . . . . No ! 
God has created it too much after his own image for 
tjrrants to lay hands upon it.' 

These ideas are the outcome of an education in 
which you have indulged her too freely, or of thoughts 
which you have allowed her to cherish. A meditation 
will be devoted to the subject of * Education in 
Married Life.* 

Then your wife will begin to talk about : ' My 
bedroom,' 'my bed,' 'my rooms.' To many of your 
questions the answer will be : * Oh ! that does not con- 
cern you, my dear ! ' or * Men have their share in the 
direction of the house and women have theirs.' Or 
again, laughing at the man who interferes in the house, 
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she will maintain that ' there are some things that men 
can never understand/ The number of things which 
you * can never understand * will increase every day. 

One fine morning you will find two altars in the 
place of the one you had raised — ^your wife's and your 
own will have become two separate altars, and they will 
draw farther and farther ap^» and all because of the 
' married woman's dignity scheme/ 

Then are formed the opinions which follow below, 
which will be impressed on you, in s^ite of yourself, by 
a certain * living power ' of very ancient standing, and 
of which but little is known. The power of steam, of 
the horse, of man, or of water, are all good things, but 
the^ are not to be compared with the moral force with 
which nature has endowed women : it may be called 
the ' power of the rattle,' and it consists in a continuous 
succession of sounds, in an exact repetition of the same 
words, a complete circle of the same ideas, and, by dint 
of simply hearing them again and again, you will agree 
in order to be quit of the discussion. In this way the 
* power of the rattle ' will prove to you : 

* That you are very fortunate to have such a good wife ; 

* That she has honoured you by marrying you ; 

' That women often see things more clearly than 
men ; 

* That you ought to ask your wife's advice on every 
thing, and nearly always follow it ; 

* That you ought to respect the mother of your 
children — ^honour her and trust in her ; 

* That the best way to avoid being deceived is to 
become reconciled to a woman's sensitiveness — because, 
according to certain old-fashioned ideas that we have 
had the weakness to countenance, it is impossible for a 
man to prevent his wife from ** minotaurising " him ; 

* That his lawful wife is a man's best friend; 

* That a woman is mistress in her own house, queen 
in her drawing-room,' and so on. 

Those who try firmly to resist these triumphs of 
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the woman's dignity over the man's power come mider 
the category of the fore-ordained. 

Then quarrels begin, investing the husband, in the 
eyes of the wife, with a t)rrant's air. His tyranny is 
always a splendid excuse for her * indiscretion.' In 
these airy discussions she proves to her family, to his, 
to all the world, to the man himself, that he is in the 
wrong. If for the sake of peace, or even of love, he 
recognises the rights which his wife claims as her due, 
he gives her an advantage which she will profit by for 
ever after. A husband, like a Government, should 
never acknowledge himself in the wrong. If he does, 
his power will be left far behind in the race by the 
power a woman gains by her * married woman's dignity ' : 
if he does, all wSl be lost. From that moment she will 
ffain concession after concession, imtil at last she drives 
him firom her bed. 

Woman being shrewd, ingenious, spiteful, and hav- 
ing all her time to devote to the saying of cutting 
things, will soon hold you up to ridicule during the mo- 
mentary conflict of your two opinions. The day on 
which she succeeds in making you an object of ridicule, 
marks the end of your happiness ; your power will vanish. 
A woman who has once laughed at her husband can 
no longer love him. To the woman who loves, a man 
should be an imposing personage, possessing strength 
and grandeur. A family cannot exist without despo- 
tism. Nations, take note of that ! 

Now the difficulties of deciding upon what course 
to pursue when the man finds himself m such a serious 
plight, the all-important plan of campaign in marriage, 
m fact, is to be found completely and precisely set out 
in the second and third parts of this book. This vade- 
mecum of marital artifice will teach you how to raise 
yourself in the eyes of your wife, that airy spirit, that 
* lace soul,' as Napoleon called her. You will learn how 
to display a heart of iron, how to go through this little 
domestic war without once surrendering the empire 
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of your will — ^for if you do, you compromise your 
happiness once and for aU. In fact, if you abdicate, 
your wife will judge by that alone that you are without 
backbone ; you will be in her eyes a man no longer. 

But this is not the place to develop the theories and 
principles by which a nusband can make use of harsh 
measures and yet preserve his good manners ; we will 
only point out the importance of what is to follow, and 
continue. 

At this critical point you will find that yoiu: wife will 
begin to manoeuvre for the right to go out by herself. 

Once you were her god, her idol ; now her devotion is 
such that she can see the rents in the dress of her Saint. 

* Good Heavens, my dear ! ' said Madame de la 
Vallifere to her husband, ' how clumsily you put on your 
sword ! M. de Richelieu has a way of keeping it close 
to his side which you would do well to imitate ; it is 
in much better taste.' 

* My dear, you could not tell me in a better way that 
we have been married five months ! * replied the Duke 
— ^a famous repartee of the reign of Louis XV. 

She will study your character to find weapons to 
use against you. This scrutiny, held in holy horror by 
love, is evident in the thousand and one little traps 
which she sets in order that she may have justification 
for saying that you scold her and ill-treat her ; for 
when a woman has no excuse for * minotaurising ' her 
husband, she will try to make one. 

She will perhaps sit down to a meal without waiting 
for you. 

She will point out certain things which you have 
not noticed when driving through the town ; she will 
sing in your presence without any qualms ; she will 
interrupt you sometimes, or not answer you — proving 
in twenty different ways that she enjoys all her faculties 
to the full when in your company. 

She will try entirely to abolish your infiuence in the 
administration of the house and attempt to become sole 
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mistress of your fortune. At first the struggle will be 
a distraction for her mind, empty or over-excited as the 
case may be ; later on she will discover new reasons 
for scoffing in your very opposition. 

The time-honoured expressions will not fail her, and 
we Frenchmen give way so quickly before sarcasm and 
chaff. 

From time to time she will be a martyr to sick 
headaches or agitation of the nerves ; but these symp- 
toms require a separate meditation. 

In society she will speak to you without a blush, 
and look you boldly in the face. 

She will begin to cavil at your least actions, because 
they are opposed to her own ideas and to her secret plans. 

She wm no longer trouble to look after you, nor 
even to find out if you have all you want. You will 
no longer be the standard of her judgments and com- 
parisons. 

Following the example of Louis XIV., who took 
to his mistresses bouquets of orange-blossom which 
were placed on his table every morning by the head- 
gardener at Versailles, M. de Vivonne gave his wife rare 
flowers nearly every day when they were first married. 
One evening he found that they had not been put in 
water as usual, and were l^g half dead on a table. 

' Oh, ho ! ' said he, * if I am not a fool already, I 
shall be one very soon.' 

You are travelling for a week, and you get no 
letters, or one with three blank paees — ^a symptom ! 

You come home riding a fine horse of which you 
are very fond ; your wife mquires between your kisses 
after the horse and his corn — ^a symptom ! 

You can add others to these for yourself. Through- 
out this book we have always tried to paint in fresco, 
and leave the miniatures to you. These symptoms, 
hidden beneath the accidents of daily life, are subject 
to infinite variation, for they depend on character. 
While one will find a symptom in the way in which 
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a shawl is put on, another will need a good fillip before 
ever noticing his companion's indifference. 

One fine spring morning, the day after a ball maybe, 
or the day before a party in the country, the situation 
enters upjon its last stage. Your wife is feeling bored 
and legitimate pleasure has no longer any attractions 
for her. Her senses, her imagination, the wajrwardness 
of her nature perhaps, cry out for a lover. But she 
dares not yet enter upon an intriffue of which the con- 
sequences and the details terrify her. You are still of 
some consequence in her eyes ; you still weigh a little 
in the balance, but very little. The struggle that has 
arisen in your wife's heart becomes more real and more 
perilous than ever it was before, and she is, as it were, 
brought face to face with the enemy. Soon it comes 
to this, that the more dangers and risks there are to 
run, the more she bums to cast herself headlong into 
the enchanting abyss of fears, delights, anguish, and 
pleasure. Her imagination is on fire ; it glitters. The 
liiture glows with romantic and mysterious colours. 
She thinks in her heart that she is about to take her 

Ejt in that solemn struggle women know so well, 
er whole being is in turmoil, agitated and excited. 
Her powers of perception are three times more intense 
than before, and she judges of the future by the present. 
The few pleasures that you have bestowed on her plead 
affainst you ; for she is not concerned so much with the 
pleasures which she has enjoyed as with those she hopes 
to enjoy later on. Does not her imagination picture 
greater happiness with the lover whom the law denies 
her, than with you ? In fact, she finds delight in her 
terror and terror in her delight. Then she finds herself 
loving this imminent danger, this sword of Damocles 
which you have hung above her head, preferring the 
firenzied agonies of passion to conjugal vacuity which 
is worse than death, indifference which is rather the 
absence of all feeling than a feeling in itself. 

You have, perhaps, to exchange amenities at the 
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Treasury, or to make a detailed statement at the bank, 
or a settlement on the Stock Exchange, or a speech at 
the Chambre ; you, young man, who, with so many 
others, swore so often and so earnestly to defend your 
happiness in defending your wife, what can you say 
agamst these desires of hers which are, after all, so 
natural ? For, with these ardent souls, to live is to 
feel ; the moment they cease to feel they are dead. The 
law, in virtue of which you take precedence of your 
wife, produces this almost involuntary * minotaurism.* 
* It is,' said d'Alembert, ' an outcome of the laws of 
motion ! ' Well, then, where are yotir means of de- 
fence ? ' . 

Alas ! if your wife has not yet actually taken a bite 
of the serpent's apple, the serpent is at her side ; you 
may be asleep, but we are awake, and our book is just 
beginning. 

Without going into the question of how many hus- 
bands, of the five hundred thousand whom this work 
concerns, remain among the fore-ordained ; how many 
are unhappily married ; how many have made a bad 
start ; without wishing to see whether in this numerous 
body there are few or many who could display the qualifi- 
cations necessary for the struggle against the approach- 
ing danger, we will in the second and third parts of the 
book make known the ways in which the minotaur may 
be defeated and woman's virtue preserved immaculate. 
But if fate, the devil, celibacy, chance, are determined 
on your ruin, you may perhaps find consolation in fol- 
lowing the thread of intrigue, and in assisting at the 
battles in which all homes are involved. Many men 
are of so easy-going a disposition that on their being 
shown the very spot, on having the reason explained 
to them, or the means described, they will merely 
scratch their foreheads, rub their hands together, stamp, 
and be satisfied. 
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NINTH MEDITATION. 

The Epilogue. 

In accordance with our promise, the first jpart of 
this work has stated the general causes that bring all 
marriages to the crisis we have just described ; and in 
putting before you these matrimonial prolegomena we 
nave shown how the evil may be avoided by describing 
the errors which bring it upon you. 

But these preliminary considerations will surely be 
incomplete if, after having endeavoured to throw Ught 
on the incongruity of our ideas, our manners and oiu* 
laws with regard to a question which a£Pects the life 
of almost every human being, we do not try to indicate 
(in a short peroration) the political causes of this social 
infirmity. After having pointed out the secret vices 
of an institution, is it not proper, in a philosophical ex- 
amination, to seek to know why and how it has become 
vicious ? 

The system of laws and of morals as regards women 
and marriage which prevails in France to-day is the 
firuit of ancient beliefs and traditions such as are no 
longer in harmony with those eternal principles of right 
and justice which have grown out of the great revo- 
lution of 1789. 

France has been shaken by three great upheavals : 
the Roman Conquest, the introduction of Christianity, 
and the invasion of the Franks. Each event has left a 
deep impression on the soil, the laws, the morals, and the 
spirit of the nation. 

Greece, with one foot in Europe and the other 
in Asia, was influenced in its choice of matrimonial 
institutions by the heat of its climate ; she derived 
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them from the East, whither her philosophers, her legis- 
lators, and her poets went to study the hidden mysteries 
of ancient Egypt and Chaldea. It was the law of Greece 
and Ionia (necessitated by the burning sim of Asia) rigidly 
to shut up their women. They were confided omy to 
the marble statues of their private apartments. T^en 
the country had dwindled to a sin^e town, or at any 
rate to a territory of inconsiderable size, the courtesans, 
who still clung to religion and the arts, sufficed for 
the early passions of the yoimg men (comparatively few 
in number) whose powers were later on absorbed in the 
violent gymnastic exercises exacted by the mUitary 
discipline of those heroic times. 

At the beginning of its proud career, Rome went to 
Greece for legislative principles such as would be suited 
to the climate of Italy, and stamped on the forehead 
of the married woman the seal of utter slavery. The 
Senate was fully alive to the importance of virtuous 
principles to a republic, and introduced strictness into 
their morals by greatly increasing the powers of husband 
and parent. Women's dependence was written on 
everjrthing. Confinement in the East became a duty, a 
moral obligation, a virtue. The Romans raised temples 
to chastity, and consecrated temples to the holiness of 
marriage ; they appointed censors, they instituted the 
marriage portion and the sumptuary laws, they exacted 
respect for matrons, and made further enactments under 
the Roman law. Thus three rapes, either attempted 
or successfully carried out, were the cause of three 
revolutions ; thus it was looked upon as a great 
event, and one which could not take place until the 
passing of an edict, for women to appear upon the 
political scene ! Those illustrious Roman women, con- 
demned to be neither wives nor mothers, passed their 
lives in seclusion, rearing lords and masters of the world. 
Rome had no courtesans, because the attentions of her 
youth were everlastingly engrossed in warfare ! If in 
later years debauchery crept in, it was with the despo- 
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tism of the emperors ; and even then the prejudices 
founded on then* ancient morals were so strong that Rome 
never allowed her women to go upon the stage. Such 
facts as these are not without significance to this short 
histc^ of marriage in France. 

When they overcame the Gauls, the Romans im- 
posed their laws on the conquered race ; but they were 
quite unable to destroy either the profound respect for 
women which oiu* ancestors had, or those ancient super- 
stitions by which they were looked upon as divine 
agents. Eventually, however, the laws of the Romans 
prevailed over all others in that country, which originally 
was opposed to the ' written law,' that is Gallia togata^ 
and their matrimonial principles penetrated more 
or less into the coimtries that followed an unwritten 
law. 

But during this struggle concerning laws and morals, 
the Franks invaded Gaul, and bestowed on it the dear 
name * France.' These warriors, coming from the 
North, brought with them the system of gallantry of 
the West, where the climate is so cold that in the 
intercoiu-se of the sexes there is no necessity for either 
plurality of women or the jealous precautions of the 
East. On the contrary, these almost divine beings 
made private life more beautiful by the animation of 
their emotions. The benumbed senses invited a variety 
of energetic and subtle powers, a diversity of expression, 
a quickness of thought, and such chimerical barriers as 
are set up by coquetry, — mctliods of wliich some of 
the principles have been luid down in our First Part. 
and which suit the temperate climate of France to 
perfection. 

To the East, then, belong passion and delirium, 
harems and flowing brown Jiair, amorous deities, pomp, 
poetry and statuary. To the West, the liberty of 
women, fair hair and the power it gives them, gallantry, 
fairies, witches, ra]>ture, and the tender emotions of 
sadness and of enduring love. 
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The two systems, starting from the opposite ends of 
the earth, come face to face with one another in France, 
— ^in France, where one district, that of the langue d'oc, 
contented itself with oriental beliefs, while the other, 
the langue d'oeil, became the fatherland of those 
traditions which attribute to women the power of 
magic. In the latter district, love asked for mysteries ; 
in the former, to see was to love. 

When this contest was at its height, Christianity 
became triumphant in France. Its preachers were 
women, and it sanctioned the divinity of a woman who, 
in the forests of la Bretagne, of la Vendue, and of the 
Ardennes, under the title of Notre-Dame, took the 
place of more than one idol in the hollows of the old 
druid oaks. 

If the Christian religion, which is essentially a code 
of politics and morals, endowed these good creatures with 
souls, if it proclaimed the equality of all before God, 
and so strengthened the chivalrous doctrines of the 
North, such advantages were counter-balanced by the 
residence of the sovereign pontiff at Rome, where he 
had appointed himself heir ; by the spread of the Latin 
language, which in the Middle Ages came to be the 
language of Europe ; and by the strong interest which 
the monks, the scribes, and the lawyers took in 
establishing the codes discovered by a solcUer at the sack 
of Amalfi. 

In this way the two principles of slavery and 
sovereignty, both strengthened by new weapons, were 
brought face to face. 

The Salic law, although an error from a legal point 
of view, brought about the triumph of civil and 
political slavery without diminishing the power which 
the morals of the country gave to women, for the 
enthusiasm for chivalry which filled Europe upheld the 
cause of morality against that of law. 

It was in this way that the strange phenomenon 
presented from time to time by our national character 
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and our legislation originally came into existence ; for 
since those epochs during which France seemed to be 
for ever on the brink of a revolution, when a philosophic 
soul would rise up and review its history, France has 
been a prey to convulsion after convulsion ; Feudalism, 
the Crusades, the Reformation, the struggle between 
the King and the Aristocracy, Despotism, and Sacerdo- 
talism have in turn held her so tightly in their grasp 
that woman has been as it were the butt of the old con- 
tradictions arising from the conflict of the three principal 
events of which we have sketched the outlines. Could 
man trouble himself about woman, her political 
education and her marriage, while Feudalism was 
bringing the Throne into question, or the Reformation 
was threatening both Feudalism and the Throne, or the 
people were being lost sight of between Sacerdotalism 
and the Empire ? To use a metaphor of Madame 
Necker, women during these great events played the part 
of the straw in a case of china : they counted for nothmg, 
yet without them ever)rthing would have been broken. 
A married woman in France is like a conquered 
queen, a slave, free and a prisoner at the same time ; 
in consequence of the struggle between two principles, 
contradictions sprang up in the midst of the social order, 
Avith many very strange results. Woman's physical 
constitution being but little understood, what was really 
a malady with her was treated as a prodigy, witchcraft, 
or some very vile form of wickedness. These beings, 
treated by the law like prodigal eliildren and kept in 
tutelage, were deified by the morals of the time. Like 
the tVeedmen of the Emperors, they disposed of crowns, 
battles, fortunes, master-strokes of policy, crimes, vir- 
tues, simply by the twinkle of an eye, and yet they 
possessed nothing, not even themselves. They were as 
lia|>|>y as they were unhappy. Armed with their weak- 
ness, and made strong by their instincts, they soared 
:ilH>ve the spliere in which the laws ought to have 
placed them, all-powerful for evil, powerless for good; 
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gaining no credit for the virtues which were expected 
of them, having no excuse for their vices ; accused 
of ignorance, yet debarred from knowledge ; neither 
mothers nor wives. With plenty of time to devote to 
the fostering of their passions, they gave themselves up 
to the coquetry of the Franks, although like the Roman 
women they were shut up in castles and occupied with 
the rearing of warriors. No definite system of 
legislation was adopted by the country, so that the 
women followed the natural bent of their minds, and 
there were as many Marion De Lormes as Cornelias, as 
many virtues as vices. They were beings as imperfect 
as the laws that governed them — ^looked upon by some 
as being somethmg between a man and an animal — 
spited creatures which the law could not bind in too 
many chains— one of many others destined by nature 
for man's pleasure ; — by others, looked upon as angels in 
exile, sources of happiness and love, the only beings 
who in any way responded to the sentiments of man, and 
whose miseries could only be atoned for by idolatrous 
worship. How could unity, which was absent from 
political institutions, be present in morals? 

Woman was then what man and circumstances made 
her, instead of being what the climate and the insti- 
tutions of the country ought to have made her ; sold, 
married against her will by virtue of the power be- 
longing to the Roman father, she found herself, at the 
same time as she fell under the despotic sway of her 
husband who desired her confinement, tempted by the 
only reprisal open to her. The consequence was that 
as soon as men ceased to be completely occupied with in- 
testine wars, she became dissolute, for the same reason 
that she retained her virtue as long as civil strife was 
raging. Any intelligent man can put the shading into this 
picture ; the crude outline of fact teaches us its lesson, and 
we are not concerned with the tender shades of poetry. 

The Revolution was too much occupied with 
breaking down and building up again ; it had too many 
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enemies, or it came perhaps too near to the deplorable 
times of the Regency and of Louis XV., to consider the 
place that women ought to take in the social order. 

The remarkable men who set up that immortal 
monument — our present code of laws — ^were nearly all 
law-givers of the old school, much impressed with the 
exceUence of the Roman laws ; and, moreover, to foimd 
political institutions was no part of their scheme. Sons 
of the Revolution as they were, they agreed with her in 
thinking that a careftil narrowing down of the Law of 
Divorce and the furnishing of fuller opportimities for 
dutiful obedience were imj)rovements enough. Indeed, 
in the light of the ancient order of things, these 
by themsdves seemed great innovations. 

To-day the question as to which of the two prin- 
ciples is to triumph, weakened, it is true, by so much that 
has happened since and by the progress of knowledge, 
still remains to be treated by enlightened legislators. 
The past contains lessons that ouffht to bear firuit in 
the ^ture. Shall the things of the past speak to us 
in vain? 

The development of Eastern principles has brought 
with it eunuchs and harems ; the degenerate morals of 
France have produced the plague of courtesans and the 
still greater plague that is attacking our marriages : 
thus, to borrow a phrase of a contemporary, the East 
sacrifices men and equitable laws to fatnerhood; France 
sacrifices women and chastity. Neither the East nor 
France has attained to the end which ought to be ever 
in view, namely — happiness. A man is no more sure 
of the love of the women of a harem, than the husband 
in France is of being the father of his children; and 
marriage is not worth what it costs. It is high time 
that forther sacrifices to this institution should be 
prevented, and that the foundations of a greater sum 
of human happiness be laid by bringing our customs 
and our laws into conformity with oiu* climate. 

Constitutional government, that happy mean of 
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two extreme political systems, despotism and democracy, 
would seem to point to the necessity of mingling 
in a similar fashion the two established rules relating to 
marriage which up to now in France have run counter 
to one another. The liberty which we have so strongly 
recommended for the young would, if it were granted 
them, remedy this mass of evils of which we have 
pointed out the origin, by exposing the evil results of 
enslaving our daughters. Let us grant to youth the 
passions, flirtations, love with its terrors, love with its 
delights, and the whole troop of tempting pleasures 
that followed in the train of the Franks. In the spring- 
time of life, no fault is irreparable : Hymen will 
emerge from the midst of trials and temptations well 
arnled in confidence, relieved of hatred; and love will 
be vindicated. 

With such a change in our morals, the shameful 
plague of the woman of the streets would, die out of 
Itself. It is during the period when a man is- filled 
with the frankness and diffidence of adolescence that 
his happiness is least likely to be affected in the 
event of his having great and true passions to contend 
with. His soul is happy in its efforts, whatever they 
may be ; provided only that it is in action, that it is 
stirred and excited, it is of little consequence if its 
powers are even used against itself. In this statement, 
which might have been made by anybody, lies the 
secret of the legislation of the ftiture, the secret of 

1)eace and happiness. Then, again, scholarship has 
ately made such rapid strides that the most fiery of 
the Mirabeaus of the future will be able to work 
off his superfluous energy both on the exigencies of a 
tender passion and on the mastering of a science. 
How many young people would not have been spared 
a life of debauchery if they had applied themselves 
steadily to some employment, and thus added a further 
safeguard against the dangers of first love, which, 
especially if it is a pure love, presents obstacles enough 
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of itself. As a matter of fact, where is the young girl 
who does not wish to prolong the delightful youth- 
fulness of her feelings, who does not feel proud to 
have a lover who understands her thoroughly, who 
does not have the intoxictaing scruples born of her 
timidity, and the modesty of her secret dealings with 
herself to set over against the young desires of a lover 
as inexperienced as she is herself? The gallantry of 
the Franks and its delights will be the prerogative of 
youth, and there will be established naturally that 

Eerfect agreement of soul, mind, and character, of 
abit, of temperament, and of fortune, which carries in 
its train that blessed state of equilibrium which is so 
necessary a condition of happiness for man and ^ife. 
This system would rest on a far firmer and far truer 
basis if girls were carefully cut out of their father's 
wills ; or if they were married, as in the United States, 
without a dowry at all, so that men might be com- 
pelled to make their choice according to the pledges 
of happiness oflFered by their virtues, their character, 
or their talents. 

The Roman system could well be applied to the 
married women, who as yoimg girls had made full use 
of their liberty. Occupied exclusively with that most 
important of all the duties of a mother, the earliest 
education of children, engaged in giving birth to and 
in maintaining that happmess (so well depicted in the 
fourth book of Julie) which lasts for ever, they will 
present in their homes, like Roman women of old, a 
living image of that Providence whose beneficent 
beams shine everywhere, although the source of the 
light cannot be discerned. The laws relating to the 
unfaithfulness of married women would have to be ex- 
ceptionally severe. Disgrace even greater than that of 
corporal punishment or imprisonment would be its 
reward. France has looked on at women mounted on 
asses for imaginary crimes of witchcraft, and more than 
one innocent woman has died of the shame of it. 
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There lies the secret of the marriage laws of the 
future. The daughters of Milet were cured of mar- 
riaffc by death ; the Senate condemned women who 
had done themselves to death to be dragged naked 
through the streets on a hurdle, and maidens preferred 
to resign themselves to life. 

Women and marriage will not be respected in 
France imtil the radical change in our morals which 
we so earnestly desire has been brought about. This 
profoimd thought has inspired the two most beautiful 
productions of an immortal genius. L'JEmile and 
jLa Nouvelle HiloSse are no more than two eloquent 
pleas for this system. Their words will ring through 
the ages, because Rousseau has discovered the true 
origpn of the laws and the morals of the future. In 
advising mothers to give the breast to their children, 
Jean- Jac<|ues rendered to virtue a great service ; but the 
age in which he lived was too corrupt to imderstand the 
noble lessons contained in his two poems; it is only 
right to add, too, that the philosopher was conquered 
by the poet, and in leaving in Julie's heart after her 
marriage some faint remembrance of her first love, he 
has been tempted by a poetic situation more touching, 
it is true, than the truth he wished to spread, but less 
use^ to mankind. 

Yet, if marriaffe in France is a huge contract to which 
all men hold tacitly in order to give greater relish to the 
passions, more secrecy and more mystery to love, more 
piquancy to women ; if a woman is a drawing-room 
ornament, a fashionable puppet, a mere clothes-peg rather 
than a being whose functions in the world of politics 
coincide with the prosperity of a country, the glory of a 
nation ; rather than, a creature whose services can be 
compared with those of men for usefulness .... I 
con^ss that this theory and these lengthy considerations 
would vanish before such all-important destinies ! 

But we have drained accomphshed facts to the dregs 
long enough in our endeavour to extract a drop of 
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philosophy ; long enough have we sacrificed the domin- 
ating passion of the present day to a passion for history ; 
let us return to the manners of to-day. Let us once 
more put on the cap and bells and take up that bauble 
out of which Rabelais made a sceptre in tne days ffone 
by, and follow the course of this analysis, without 
assigning more seriousness to a pleasantry than it can 
stand, without treating serious thmgs more humorously 
than they will allow. 
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PART II. 

INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL MEANS 
OF DEFENCE. 

*To be or noi to be.'—Hamld. 



TENTH MEDITATION. 
A Treatise on Marital Policy. 

We imagine that when a man has arrived at the 
position described in our First Part, his heart is still 
capable of beating faster at the idea of his wife 
belonging to another, and that his passion can still be 
aroused, fanned either by self-esteem or pride. For if 
he cared no more for his wife, he would merely be the 
last man but one to her, and he would deserve his fate. 

At this jimcture it is difficult for a husband to avoid 
some mistakes, for, with the majority of husbands, the 
art of governing a woman is even less understood than 
that of making a good choice. Nevertheless the 
husband's policy is little more than the constant 
application of three principles which should form the 
very root of his conduct. The first, never to believe 
what a woman says ; the second, always to ascertain 
the spirit of her actions and not stop at the letter ; and 
the third, that a woman is never so much a gossip as 
when she is silent, and never acts with so much energy 
as when she is in repose. 

From this moment you may be likened to a horse- 
man who, being mounted on a high-spirited animal, is 
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obliged to keep a very watchful eye on him if he would 
avoid being thrown. 

But the art lies much less in a knowledge of the 
principles than of the way in which they may be applied ; 
to reveal them to the uninitiated is to put a razor into 
the hands of a monkey. The first and most vital 
of your duties is dissimulation, and it is here that almost 
all husbands fail. Most of them, when they notice in 
their wives a rather too plainly marked symptom of 
' minotaurism,' immediately show signs of an insulting 
lack of confidence. They develop an acrimonious 
disposition which shows itsdf either in their conversation 
or m their behaviour; fear shines in their souls like a 
gas-jet under a glass globe, and it lights up their faces as 
clearly as it explains their conduct. 

Now, a woman who has twelve hours of the day 
to think about you and observe you, reads the suspicions 
written on your brow the very moment they are formed. 
She will never pardon so gratuitous an insult. There is 
no remedy; all is over; and the very next day, if she 
can, she will join the ranks of the indiscreet. 

You ought then, being in the position of a 
belligerent, to begin by pretendinff that you still have 
imbounded confidence in her. If you try to foster 
the illusion by means of honeyed words, you are 
lost; she will not believe you, for she has a policy as 
well as you have. Finesse as well as good nature must 
be displaved in your actions, if you would create in her, 
without her being aware of it, that precious feeling of 
security which makes her ' prick up her ears,' and only 
requires of you a very occasional use of curb or spur. 

But how dare we compare a horse — the most open 
and straightforward of all animals — ^to a being whose 
vagaries of mind and whose predilections render her at 
all times more wily than Paul of Venice himself, the 
most awful counsellor the ' Ten ' ever had ; more 
dissembling than a king ; cleverer than Louis XI. ; 
deeper than MacchiaveUi ; as subtle as Hobbes ; as 
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shrewd as Voltaire ; more compliant than the fiancee of 
Mamolin ; and who is on her guard with no one in the 
world but you. 

Further, to this dissimulation, by the aid of which the 
springs of your action ought to be as invisible as those of 
the universe, you must now add absolute self-command. 
That diplomatic impertiu-bability of which Talleyrand 
boasted so proudly will be amongst the least of your 
qualities ; his exquisite politeness and the charm of his 
manners must breathe through all your intercourse. 
Your mentor hereby expressly forbids you to use a horse- 
whip if you wish to be successful in the management of 
your fair Andalusian. 

LXI. When a man beats his mistress .... he inflicts 
a woimd, but when he beats his wife, he commits suicide ! 

How can we conceive of a government without 
police, action without force, a disarmed power ? . . . . 
That is a problem which we will endeavour to solve 
in future meditations. But there are still two pre- 
liminary observations to be made. They will yield us 
two other theories which will treat of the application of 
all the mechanical means which we are about to propose 
to you. An example from real life may refresh the 
dryness of this dissertation ; let us leave the book for a 
while and go and work upon the soil. 

In the year 1822, on a fine morning in January, I was 
walking along the Boulevards of Paris from the peaceful 
district of the Marais to the fashionable Chauss^e 
d'Antin, and observing for the first time, not without a 
certain philosophic enjoyment, those strange alterations 
of face and varieties of dress which, from the Rue du 
Pas-de-la- Mule to the Madeleine, make a different Uttle 
world of each portion of the Boulevard, and afford an 
instructive sample of the manners of that region of 
Paris. Having as yet no conception of the things life 
might have in store for me, and hardly doubting that 
one day I should have the audacity to enter the estate 
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of matrimony, I was on my way to lunch with one of 
my college friends, who was saddled (perhaps rather too 
early in life) with a wife and two children. My old pro- 
fessor of mathematics lived at but a short distance from 
my friend's house, and I had promised myself a visit to 
the worthy mathematician before feasting on the more 
delicate morsel of friendship. I easily foimd my way 
into a sanctum where everything was covered with dust 
and gave evidence of the serious pursuits of the scholar. 
A surprise awaited me. I saw a pretty woman seated 
horse-back fashion on the arm of a chair; she gave me 
the conventional nod which hostesses reserve for people 
with whom they are not acquainted, barely concealing 
a look of sulkiness that was clouding her face as I 
entered. From this I guessed I had come at an 
inopportune moment. Engaged, doubtless, in solving 
an equation, my former master did not at once raise his 
head. I shook my right hand at the lady, much as a 
fish might shake its fins, and prepared to retire on tip- 
toe, smiling at her in a mysterious fasliion, as much as 
to say, ' It shall not be I who will prevent you from 
causing him to be unfaithful to Urania.' She moved 
her head with a charming vivacity that is quite 
indescribable. 

* Don't go, my dear fellow, don't go ! ' cried the 
geometrician. * It is my wife ! ' 

I bowed again. . . . O Coulon ! If only you could 
have been there to applaud the only one of your pupils 
who understood your anacreontic remark concerning 
the bow ! The effect was electric ; for Madame la 
Professeuse, as the Germans would call her, blushed, 
and got up quickly as if to go, at the same time making 
me a tiny little bow, as who should say : 'Adorable ! ' 

Her husband stopped her, saying : * Wait a moment, 
my dear — ^it is one of my pupils.' 

The young woman lifted her head towards the 
scholar, just as a bird perched on a branch might 
stretch his neck to peck at a grain of corn. 
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' It is impossible ! ' said he, with a sigh ; ' I will 
prove it to you by a +6/ 

* Oh ! please don't trouble to do that,' she cried, 
blinking her eyes and nodding towards me. 

If only it had been algebra, my master would have 
understood the look ; but it was as unintelligible as 
Chinese to him, and he continued : 

* Look here, my dear, you shall judge for yourself ; 
we have ten thousand francs a year . . . .' 

At these words I moved towards the door, as if 
seized with an overwhelming desire to examine some 
pen-and-ink sketches that nung near it. My dis- 
cretion was rewarded by an eloquent look. Alas ! she 
did not know that I could have played the part of 
Fine-OreiUe in Fortumo — the man who could hear the 
tru£3es grow. 

* The principles of general economy,' said my master, 
' demand that not more than two-tenths of one's income 
should be put aside for rent and servants' wages ; now, 
oiu" house and servants cost us a hundred poimds. I 
give you twelve hundred francs for your dress.' (Here 
he weighed every syllable.) * The food,' he went on, 
* amoimts to four thousand francs ; our children cost at 
least twenty-five pounds ; I take for myself only eight 
hundred francs. The laundry, wood, and lighting come 
to about a thousand; there remains therefore, as you 
see, only six hundred francs, and this amount has never 
been sufficient for unforeseen expenses. To buy the 
diamond cross we should have to take three thousand 
francs from our capital ; and once we had entered upon 
that path, my darlmg, there would soon be every reason 
for leaving this Paris that you love so well, and going 
into the country to retrieve our fallen fortunes. The 
children are growing up, and our expenses increase 
quickly enough ; therefore, be a good girl ! ' 

* I shall have to,' said she ; ' but you will be the only 
man in Paris who has not given his wife a new year's 
gift.' 
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And she went off like a schoolboy who has just 
finished an imposition. My master raised his head 
with an air of relief when he saw the door close behind 
her. He rubbed his hands together ; we talked of the 
war with Spain, and I went out again and alon^ the 
Rue de Provence, no more thinking that I had just 
received the first part of a great lesson in matrimony 
than I thought of the conquest of Constantinople by 
General Diebitsch. I reached my friend's house just 
as they were sitting down to lunch, after having waited 
for the regulation half-hour sacred to the exigencies 
of gastronomy. It was, I think, as she was cutting a 

Eat^ de foie gras, that my pretty hostess said to her 
usband, with an air of deliberation — ' If you were nice, 
Alexander, you would give me that pair of earrings we 
saw at Fossin's — the pair with the diamond sprays.' 

* Who would not be married ? ' cried my friend, 
cheerfully, taking from his pocket-book three thousand- 
franc notes, and dazzling the sparkling eyes of his wife 
with them. * I can no more resist the pleasure of 
oflfering them you than you can resist taxing them. 
To-day is the anniversary of the day I first saw you. 
The diamonds may remind you of it ! ' 

* Naughty boy ! ' she said, with a ravishing smile. 
She put two fingers to her breast and took out a 

bunch of violets, and threw them with childish glee 
at my friend's nose. Alexander handed over the price 
of the diamonds, crying out : * I saw the flowers right 
enough.' 

Never shall I forget the quickness, and the greedy 
joy with which, like a cat putting her paw on a 
mouse, the little woman seized upon the three notes, 
rolled them up, blushing with pleasure, and put them 
in the place of the violets which had been scenting 
her bosom. I could not help thinking of our professor. 
I could see no other difference between his pupil and 
himself than that which exists between an economical 
man and a spendthrift, not thinking for a moment but 
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that of the two he who apparently knew best how to 
reckon, reckoned the worse. The lunch went off very 
gaily. We were soon installed in a small, newly- 
decorated drawing-room, seated by a fire that warmed 
the fibres and made them expand as in spring-time. 
I felt myself called upon to compliment this loving 
couple on the furnishing of their little snuggery. 

' It is a pity it all costs so much,' said my friend; 
* but, of course, the nest must be worthy of the bird ! 
Why the deuce do you go and compliment me on 
hangings that are not yet paid for ? You remind me, 
while I am trjdng to digest my lunch, that I still owe 
two thousand francs to a beastly upholsterer.' 

At these words the mistress of the house appeared 
to make a mental inventory of the pretty boudoir ; her 
bright face became thoughtful. Alexander took me by 
the arm and dragged me over to a window-seat. 

* Have you by any chance three thousand francs to 
lend me ? ' he said, in a low voice. ' I have only from 
ten to twelve thousand a year, and this year . . . ' 

' Alexander ! ' cried the dear creature, interrupting 
her husband and running towards us, holding out the 
three notes, * Alexander, I see that it is madness . . . ' 

* What business is it of yours ? ' he replied ; * just 
keep the money.' 

* But I am ruining you, my love ! I ought to have 
known that you love me far too much for me to confide 
my wishes to you.' 

* Keep it, my dear ; it is a good find. Why, I shall 
soon win that back at play this winter ! ' 

* Play ! ' she said, with a terrified look. * Alexander, 
take your notes ! Come, I wish it.' 

* No, no,' replied my friend, pushing away the 
small delicate white hand ; * are you not going to 
Madame de 's ball on Thursday? ' 

* I will remember what you asked me,' I said to my 
friend; and, with a bow to the wife, I took myself off; 
but I gathered, from what I had witnessed, and what 
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I imagined was to come, that my anacreontic bows did 
not have much efltect. * He must be a fool,' thought I, 
as I went along, ' to talk of three thousand francs to a 
law student ! ' 

Five days later I was at Madame de 's, whose 

balls were becoming the fashion. In the quadrilles, 
amid the dazzling brightness of the dancers, who should 
I see but my friend's wife and the wife of the mathe- 
matician. Madame Alexander was arrayed in a dress 
that was perfectly ravishing, a few flowers and some 
white muslin its only ornament. She wore a simple 
little child's cross attached to a black velvet ribbon, 
which enhanced the whiteness of her perfumed skin, 
and two pendants of gold filigree adorned her ears. On 
the neck of Madame la Professeuse glittered a splendid 
diamond cross. 

' Now, that is curious ! ' said I to a man who had not as 
yet read very deeply in the great book of the world, and 
who had not as yet deciphered the heart of any woman. 

The man was myself. I felt a desire to ask these 
two pretty women to dance, simply because my fears 
were allayed by my knowing of a secret wherewith to 
start a conversation with both of them. 

* Well, madame, you have got your cross ? . . .' 
I said to the first. 

* Of course,' she replied, with a sphinx-like smile. 

* What ! No diamond sprays ?....' I asked my 
friend's wife. 

* Ah ! ' she said, * I enjoyed them for a whole 
luncheon ! . . . . but, you see, it has ended in my con- 
verting Alexander . . . .' 

* He was easily brought round ! ' 

A triumphant look was her only answer. 

After eight years, during which it had never once 
entered my mind, this scene came suddenly to my 
memory, and by the light of the candles, in the sparkle 
of the diamond clusters, I clearly read a lesson in 
morality. Yes, woman has a horror of being compelled 
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to admit the truth of any particular statement ; to be per- 
suaded she must be enticed, and then she will play the 
part assigned to her by nature. To let her have the best of 
an argument is to grant her a favour ; but exact reason- 
ing irritates, and in the long run annihilates her. To 
govern her, then, one must use those means of which 
she so often avails herself — feeling and sentiment. Thus, 
in his wife, and not in himself, will a man find the 
elements of his despotism ; as for the diamond, he must 
use it as a set-off over against herself. To know how to 
give diamond earrings, and at the same time get them 
back again, is a secret applicable to the smallest details 
of life. 

The second conclusion I came to was this : there is 
an Indian proverb that says, * He who knows how to 
bestow one gold coin, knows how to bestow a hundred 
thousand.' I go further than this piece of Asiatic 
wisdom, and say that he who can govern one woman 
can govern a nation. As a matter of fact, the two are 
analogous. Must not a husband's policy resemble that 
of a king 1 Do we not see kings trying to amuse the 
people whDe depriving them of their liberty ; throwing 
at their heads food for a single day to make them forget 
the misery of a whole year ; preaching to them not to 
steal, and plimdering them the while ; and saying to 
them : * It seems to me, if I were the people, I should 
be good ? ' 

England will furnish us with a precedent for the hus- 
band's behaviour at home. Those who have eyes must 
have seen that from the moment the art of governing 
was brought to a state of perfection in that coimtry, 
the Whigs seldom came into power. A long Tory 
Government has always followed on the administration 
of a short-lived Liberal Cabinet. The orators of the 
national party are like rats nibbling at a rotten basket 
— ^their holes are stopped up the minute they scent the 
nuts and bacon in the royal larder. 

Woman is the Whig in your government. When 
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she has got to the position in which we left her a short 
time back, it is only natural that she should aspire to attain 
to more than one privilege. Shut yotu* eyes to her 
intrigues, let her waste her strength in clambering half 
way up the steps to your throne, and just when she 
thinks she can reach the sceptre, cast her, gently and 
with infinite pity, back to earth, crjring, * Bravo ! * and 
encouraging her to hope for a speedy triumph. The 
cunning of this method ought to warrant the use of 
any means you like to choose from your arsenal in 
order to gain ascendency over your wife. 

Such are the general principles which a husband 
should follow, if he would avoid mistakes in the govern- 
ment of his little kingdom. 

Now in spite of the minority at the Council of 
MaQon (Montesquieu, who might be said to have fore- 
told constitutional government, has said somewhere that 
in assemblies wisdom is always on the side of the 
minority), we perceive that a woman has both a body 
and a soul, and we begin by examining the means by 
which one may gain a mastery over the latter. The 
operations of the mind, whatever may be said on the 
subject, are far more noble than those of the body; and 
we place knowledge before cookery, and education 
before hygiene. 



ELEVENTH MEDITATION. 

Education in Married Life. 

To educate women or not to educate them, that is 
the question. Of all the questions we have mooted, 
this IS the only one that affords two extremes, and, 
what is more, it has no middle course. Knowledge 
and ignorance are the two irreconcilable terms of the 
problem. Between these two chasms we seem to see 
Louis XVIII. summing up the happiness of the thir- 
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teenth century and the misery of the nineteenth. Seated 
in the middle of the see-saw which he so well knew 
how to set going by his own weight, he would meditate 
on the fanatical ignorance of a lay brother, the apathy 
of a serf, the glittering horse-shoes on a banneret, at 
one end ; he would hear the cry, * France et Montjoie 
Saint-Denis ! * But he goes to the other end and smiles 
as he sees the arrogance of a manufacturer, who is 
captain of the National Guard, a stockbroker's smart 
brougham, the simple dress of a French peer who has 
become a journalist and is sending his son to the Poly- 
technic school ; then, again, he sees costly materials, the 
newspapers, the steam-engines ; and he drinks his coflFee 
from a cup of Sevres china, at the bottom of which still 
gleams the crowned * N.' 

* Away with civilisation ! away with thought ! . . . . 
should be your cry. You should look with horror upon 
the idea of educating women, for the reason, so fully 
realised by the Spaniards, that it is easier to govern a 
nation of idiots than a nation of wise men. A stupid 
nation is a happy one ; if it does not know the joys of 
liberty, neither does it know anxiety and storm ; it 
lives as live the pol3rparies ; like them it can split itself 
up into two or three parts ; each part is always a com- 
plete nation, that goes on growing, and is ready to be 
governed by the first blind man carrying a shepherd's 
staff who comes along. 

What produces this human marvel ? — ^ignorance : 
by ignorance alone is despotism maintained ; it needs 
shadowy depths and silence. Now, happiness in the 
home, as in politics, is a negative happiness. The 
affection of a nation for its kmg is perhaps less of an 
outrage on nature than the faithfulness of a wife to the 
husband whom she no longer loves. We are aware that 
with you at this moment love is standing with one foot 
on the window-ledge — all the more reason for you to 
put into practice the salutary severities by which M. de 
Mettemich prolonged his statu quo; but we advise you 
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to apply them with even greater tact and urbanity than 
he did, for your wife is more voluptuous than an Italian 
and more wily than all the Germans put together. 

Thus must we try to put off as long as ever we can 
the fatal moment in which your wife asks you for a 
book. It will be an easy matter for you. First of all 
you must pronounce the words * blue-stocking * — ^very 
disdainfully ; and, if she repeat her request, you must 
explain to her the ridicule that attaches to learned 
women in the eyes of their neighbours. 

Then you must say to her over and over again 
that the nicest women, and the most witty, are to be 
found in Paris, where women never read anything ; 

That women resemble the high-bom in the land, 
who, according to Mascarille, know everything without 
learning anything ; 

That a woman, either when dancing, or when plajdng, 
ouffht, without ever seeming to listen, to be able to 
pidc up from the talk of clever men the ready-made 
phrases which, with fools in Paris, pass for wit ; 

That their final judgments on men and things are 
passed as it were from hand to hand, and that the 
peremptorv little tone in which a woman criticises an 
author, pulls a book to pieces, or sneers at a pictiu-e, has 
more power than an order of the Court ; 

That women are beautiftd mirrors, and reflect 
beautifrd ideas ; 

That common sense is everything, and that a woman 
is educated by what she learns in the world far better 
than by that which she reads in books ; 

And finaUy, that in the long run, readiag dims the 
lustre of the eyes, and so on, and so on. 

To leave a woman free to read such books as the 
bent of her mind would lead her to choose — ^is to drop 
a spark in a gun-room ! Nay, it is worse than that, it is 
to teach your wife how to do without you, to live in an 
imaginary world, a paradise ! For what do women 
read ? Works relating to the passions, Jean-Jacques' 
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Confessions^ novels, and all things that are likely 
powerfully to agitate their feelings. They want neither 
reason nor ripe fruit. Have you never thought of the 
phenomena begotten of this poetic reading? 

Novels, and indeed all books, paint feelings and 
things in far brighter coloiu*s than those of nature. 
This kind of fascination arises more from a desire every 
author has to appear as a perfect master in the art 
of suggesting dehcate and fine-spun ideas than from 
some eflFort of the mind. It is the destiny of man 
to purify all that he carries to that treasure-house, 
his mind. What figures, what statues, but are made 
more beautiful in the drawing? The mind of the 
reader aids this conspiracy against truth, either by 
the deep silence in which it revels, or by the fire of 
the imagination, or again, by the clearness in which the 
images are reflected by the imagination. Who is there 
who, in reading Jean- Jacques' Confessions^ has not 
pictured Madame de Warens as prettier than she 
really was ? One might almost say that the soul 
cherishes forms of which it has had glimpses in earlier 
days under fairer skies ; it looks upon the creations of 
another soul as wings on which to soar into space ; it 
makes the most delicate touch perfect in appropriating 
it to itself, and the most poetic expression calls up still 
purer images. To read is as it were to create a double. 
Are these mysteries of the transubstantiation of ideas 
the promptings of a calling higher than that which fate 
has chosen for us ? Are they the traditions of an old 
lost life ? What, indeed, could the thing itself have 
been if what remains to us a£Fbrds us such delight ? . . . 

Again, in reading plays and novels, the woman, 
being a creatm^e far more susceptible to loftier feelings 
than we are, must experience the most intoxicating 
ecstasies. She creates around her an ideal existence 
which makes everything else look pale ; it is not long 
before she tries to realise this voluptuous life, and convey 
its magic into her actual life. Almost involimtarily 
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she passes from the spirit to the letter, and from the 
soul to the senses. 

And you are simple enough to think that a man 
like you, with such manners and sentiments as yours, 
who spend most of your time dressing and undressing 
in front of your wife, can successfully combat the 
sentiments of these books, and in the presence too of 
imaginary lovers, in whose toilet the ndr reader sees 
neitner spot nor blemish ! Poor fool ! Too late, alas, 
to her misery and your own, will your wife discover 
that the heroes of the poets are as rare as the Apollyons 
of holy scripture. 

Many husbands find it difficult to keep their wives 
from reading, and there are even some who contend 
that reading has this advantage, that at least they know 
what their wives are doing when they are thus engaged. 

You will see from the meditation that follows now 
quarrelsome a sedentary life makes a woman ; and 
besides, have you never come across those men to whom 
poetry is unknown, who succeed in petrifying their 
poor companion by reducing their lives as far as possible 
to mechimical routine ? Study the conversation of 
these ffreat ones ; learn by heart the excellent reasons 
for which they condenm poetry and the pleasures of the 
imagination. 

But if, in spite of all your efforts, your wife should 
persist in her desire to read .... then you should 
place at her disposal all the books you possibly can — 
from her little boy's A, B, C, to Reni, a book more 
dangerous in her hands than even Thirise PMlosophe. 
You could create in her a thorough distaste for reading 
by giving her dull books ; you could reduce her to 
imbecility with Marie Alacoque, La Brosse de Pertitencey 
or with the songs in vogue in the time of Louis XV. ; 
but you will find in a later meditation an account 
of various ways of consuming your wife's time 
so as to leave her no time for reading. Look at 
the many resources which the education of women 
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supplies for turning aside your wife's passing fancy for 
knowledge. Consider with what an admirable stupidity 
the girls of France have abandoned themselves to the 
consequences of their bringing up ; we hand them over 
to nurses, to companions, to governesses, who have 
twenty lies of coquetrv and false modesty to teach them 
for one true and noble idea. Girls are trained like 
slaves, and they become resigned to the idea that they 
have been brought into the world to imitate their 
grandmothers, to breed canaries, to make collections of 
plants, and to water little Bengal rose-trees, cover 
tapestry, or lay in a stock of collars. And again, if at 
ten a girl has more tact than a boy of twenty, still she 
is timid and gauche. She will be terrified at a spider, 
she will talk empty nothings, think only of furbelows, 
chatter about her dress and the fashions, and will not 
have the courage to be either a careful mother or a 
chaste wife. This is the line that has been taken with 
her: she has been shown how to paint roses and to 
embroider scarves well enough to earn fourpence a day. 
She has learnt French history in Le Ragois, chronology 
in the Tables du Citoyen Chantreau, and her youthnil 
imagination has been let loose in geography, all with this 
chief aim in view — that nothing dangerous should be 
allowed to approach her heart. At the same time, her 
mother and her governesses are repeating day by day 
that the whole of a woman's knowledge is displayed in 
the manner in which she arranges that fig-leaf which 
our mother Eve wore. She hears nothing for fifteen 
years, as Diderot says, but : * My daughter, your fig-leaf 
is not right ; ' * My daughter, your fig-leaf looks well ; ' 
My daughter, would it not be better thus ? ' 

It is, then, necessary that you should keep your wife 
within the bounds of this tine and noble realm of 
knowledge. If by any chance slic sliould want a 
library, let her read Florian, Maltc-liruii, Lc Cabinet 
(ks Fees, Lcs Mille el unc Nuits, Lcs Roses, by 
lleHoute, I^cs Usages de la Chine. Les Pigeons, by 
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Madame Knip, the great work on Egypt, and so on. In 
short, you must foUow the good advice of that princess 
who, on hearing of an insurrection that had been brought 
to a head by the deamess of bread, said, * Why don't 
the people eat buns ?...•' 

One evening your wife may reproach you for being 
surly and tacitiun ; or she may say you are amiable, when 
you have perpetrated a pun ; — but this should be but a 
very slight check to our system. And besides, what does 
it matter to you if the education of women in France 
be the greatest absurdity, and if your marital anti-edu- 
cationalism puts a doll in yoiu* arms ? Since you have 
not enough coiu*age to undertake a nobler task, is it 
not better to drag your wife along the beaten track 
than to risk letting her climb the dangerous precipices 
of love ? It is useless for her to be a mother, for you 
are not so anxious to have a Gracchus for your son, as 
to be * pater quem nuptisa demonstrant.' Now, to help 
you to become such, we ought to make this book an 
arsenal where every man, according to his own character 
and that of his wife, may choose the armour suitable 
for the fight against the awfiil spirit of evil which is 
ever ready to spring up in a wife's soul ; and taking 
everything carefully into consideration, since the ignorant 
are the most bitter enemies of the education of women, 
this meditation should serve as a vade-mecum for the 
majority of husbands. 

A woman who has had a man's education is probably 
the possessor of the most brilliant faculties, and faculties 
most fruitful in happiness both for herself and for her 
husband ; but this woman is as rare as happiness itself. 
You must, if you do not possess such a wife, keep yours, 
in the name of the happiness of both of you, well within 
the region of the ideas in which she was born, for you 
must always remember that a moment of arrogance on 
her part may ruin you, by placing on the throne a slave 
who would be the first to abuse her power. 

After all, in following the system laid down for him 
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in this meditation, a * superior ' man must give his 
ideas to his wife in ' small change ' if he woiJd have 
her understand him, that is, if he has been such a fool as 
to marry a poor creature instead of a young girl whose 
heart and soul he has long put to the proof. 

By this last remark we do not mean that we advise 
all ' superior ' men to seek out ' superior ' women ; 
neither do we wish that any one should interpret our 
principles after the fashion of Madame de Stafil, who 
tried so openly to get herself married to Napoleon. 
Their life together would have been very unhappy ; 
and Josephine was a very different wife from that vu'ago 
of the nineteenth century. 

As a matter of fact, when we speak vauntingly of 
those rare maidens, who are so happily educated by 
chance, and so well-fashioned by nature, that their deli- 
cate souls are able to withstand the rude contact of the 
great soul of the being called man, we have in mind those 
rare and noble creatures of whom Goethe has given us an 
example in Count Egmont ; we are thinking of those 
women who wish for no other glory than that of merely 
playing their part well; who adapt themselves withwonder- 
ful pliancy to the pleasures and wishes of those whom 
nature has given them for masters ; who raise them- 
selves day by day nearer to the lofty regions of men's 
minds and lower themselves to the simple task of 
amusing them like children ; who understand the 
vagaries of these tormented souls, their least word, 
their slightest glance ; who, happy in silence, happy in 
endless chatter, discover, in short, that the pleasures, the 
ideas, and the morals of a Byron need not necessarily 
be those of a hosier. But we must cease ; we are being 
led too far away from our subject, which is marriage, 
not love. 
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TWELFTH MEDITATION. 

The Hygiene of Marriage. 

The aim of this meditation is to put before you a 
new method of defence by means of which you may 
utterly and completely subdue your wife's will. It is 
concerned with the question of the reaction to which 
morals are subjected by physical changes and by a wise 
undermining of robust health by means of a carefully 
thouffht-out system of diet. 

•Wiis great philosophical question of conjugal 
hygiene will doubtless prove a pleasant subject to 
ail the gouty, sickly, and consumptive, and to those 
legions of old fo^es whose impotency has been de- 
scribed in the article on the fore-ordained ; but it will 
chiefly interest husbands who are bold enough to enter 
upon the paths of a machiavelism worthy of that 
great French king who tried to establish the happiness 
of the nation at the expense of a few feudal heads. 

We are following the same idea here. It is always 
a matter of the amputation or the weakening of certain 
members for the greater happiness of the whole. 

Do you seriously think that a bachelor who has 
submitted to the diet of ' hanea,' cucumbers, and 
purslane, and the application of leeches to his ears 
which Sterne recommends, will be in a fit condition to 
ruin your wife's honour ? Imagine what would have 
happened if a talented diplomatist could have succeeded 
inputting a permanent linseed poultice round Napoleon's 
head, or m administering an enema to him every morn- 
ing. Do you think that Napoleon, Napoleon the Great, 
would then have conquered Italy? Whether Napoleon 
was a prey to the horrors of dysuria during the Russian 
campaign or not .... is one of those problems of 
which the solution has weighed heavily upon the whole 
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world. Is it not a fact that cooling medicines, douches, 
baths, and so on, produce great changes in the more 
or less acute affections of the brain ? In the midst of 
the heat of July, when your pores are slowly filtering, 
and restoring to the devourmg atmosphere the iced 
lemonades that you have been gulping down, have you 
ever been conscious of that shming courage, that 
vigorous thought, that fulness of energy that had made 
existence easy and light for you a few months before ? 

Iron that is embedded, no matter how deep, in the 
hardest stone, will always rise and so disturb the most 
enduring monument, luider the secret influence of the 
slow and invisible change produced in it by the varying 
temperatiu^e of the atmosphere. Let us then recognise 
it as a fact that if atmospheric influences affect man, 
so much the more will man, in his turn, influence the 
imagination of his fellows, in proi)ortion to the vigour 
and power with which he exerts his will and surroimds 
himself, as it were, with an atmosphere of his own. 

Herein lies the secret of the actor's genius, of the 
genius of poetry and fanaticism, for one is the eloquence 
of language, and the other the eloquence of action ; 
herein lies the first principle of a science yet in its 
infancy. 

This will-power, so powerful between man and man, 
this nervous fluid force, so infinitely mobile and ductile, 
is itself subject to the changing state of man's organiza- 
tion, and the fragile organism is subject to variations 
from many causes. 

At this point our metaphysical remarks shall cease, 
and we will return to the analysis of those circumstances 
that develop man's will-power on the lines of its strength 
or its wealmess. 

Now you must not for one moment think that our 

Eurpose is to advise you to put poultices on your wife's 
onour, to shut her up in a vapour-bath, or seal her 
like a letter. No ! We shall not even attempt to 
unfold the * magnetic ' system ; from it you might indeed 
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gain power enough to enable you to cause your will 
to triumph in your wife's soul ; but the husband does 
not exist who would accept the joys of everlasting love 
at the price of such a perpetual drain on the animal 
forces as its adoption would entail ; but we will endea- 
vour to set before you a formidable system of hygiene, 
by means of which you may extinguish the fire when it 
has caught the chimney. 

In the habits and customs of the fops of Paris, and 
of the Departments of France (the fops, by the way, 
form a very important class with honest women) we 
shall find plenty to help us in attaining our end, with- 
out searching in the arsenal of the therapeutics of 
fecundity, and without examining the thousand and 
one discoveries that are worthy only of a sorcerer. We 
wiU even leave the hanea to CElian and the purslane and 
cucumber to Sterne, men who display their antiphlo- 
gistic tendencies somewhat too plainly. 

You may allow your wife to lie stretched for days 
together in an easy arm-chair — half buried in a bath of 
eider-down and feathers. 

You may countenance, so far as your conscience 
wiU aUow you, the propensity women have only to 
breathe the heavy-laden air of a room that is seldom 
thrown open, and where daylight with difficulty pierces 
their voluptuous, diaphanous muslin hangings. 

You may obtain quite wonderful results from this 
system, provided you have been able previously to put 
up with the excesses of her time of exaltation ; indeed, 
if you are strong enough to stand that short-lived period 
of excitement, you will soon be rewarded by seeing 
her imnatural strength disappear. Generally speaking, 
women like to live fast, but after the storms in then: 
feelings come the calms that are so reassuring to the 
husband's happiness. 

Has not Jean- Jacques, in his charming Julie, proved 
to your wife that she wiU gain an infinite charm by 
being careful not to abuse her delicate stomach and 
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spoil her heavenly mouth, by making chyle from dis- 
gusting pieces of beef and enormous shoulders of 
mutton ? Do those interesting vegetables, which are 
always so fresh and so sweet, coimt for nothing in the 
eyes of those whose lives are piure and stainless ? — ^the 
bright fruits, the coffee, the scented chocolate, the 
oranges, the golden apples of Atalanta, the dates of 
Arabia, the Brussels rusks ; all that healthy and plea- 
sant food which is so satisfying, and which at the same 
time endows a woman with a certain mysterious charm 
peculiar to her sex. She becomes famous in her set for 
her diet, as one mig^ht become famous for always being 
well dressed, for having done a noble deed, or having said 
a witty thing. Pjrthagoras should be her passion, just as 
he would be, very likely, if he were a dog or a monkey. 

You must never make the mistake of those men who, 
to give themselves an appearance of strong-mindedness, 
combat thefemimne belief that to eat little preserves the 
figure. That women who are dieted do not get fat is 
certain ; you will never get away from that fact. 

You should next praise the art by which women re- 
nowned for their beauty have preserved it by bathing 
several times a day in milk, or by bathinff in water 
mixed with substances that soften the skin, while 
weakening the nervous system. 

Above all recommend her, for the sake of that health 
of hers which you have so much at heart, to refrain 
from v^ashing in cold water ; hot or warm water should 
always be the fundamental ingredient of all her washing 
operations. 

Broussais should be your idol. If your wife is ever 
so slightly indisposed, apply leeches upon the smallest 
pretext ; do not hesitate to apply a dozen or so from 
time to time yourself, in order that the celebrated doctor's 
methods may be an institution in your home. Your 
position as husband makes it incumbent on you to be 
for ever finding that your wife is looking too ' red ' ; 
you must even try sometimes to let blood from the 
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head, in order that from time to time you may find it 
necessary to introduce to the house a whole troop of 
leeches. 

Your wife may drink water that is slightly coloured 
with Burgundy ; but it must be Burgundy without tonic 
properties; all other wine is bad. 

Never let her drink plain water — ^if she does you are 
lost. 

Impetuous liquid ! see how women yield to your 
power when once you press upon the flood-gates of their 
brain ! Cmiosity will make its appearance, swimming 
down the stream and signing to her companions to follow. 
Imagination sits dreamily on the water's edge. She 
follows the stream with her eyes, and changes the wisps 
of straw and the rushes into foremast and bowspnt. 
No sooner is the metamorphosis complete, than Desire, 
holding up her dress as high as her knees, comes upon 
the scene, sees both the masts, and seizes upon them. 

you drinkers of water, is it by the aid of this delicious 
spring that you have so often turned the world and 
turned it again to the dictates of your pleasure, chang- 
ing sometimes even the form and aspect of nature ? 

If by this system of inaction, coupled with the food 
system, you do not obtain satisfactory results, you must 
cast yourself heart and soul into yet another system 
which we will now set before you. 

Man possesses a given amount of energy . The amount 
in one man is to the amoimt in one woman either as 

1 is to 8, or as 1 is to 5 ; in all cases the amoimt 
has a limit which cannot be exceeded. The amount 
of energy, or of will-power possessed by each one 
of us reveals itself like soimd : it is now weak, now 
strong ; it varies with the octaves it covers. This 
force is a unique force, and whether it expends 
itself in desires, in passions, in labours of the mind, 
or in bodily works, it hastens at its master's call. A 
boxer expends it in punches; a baker in kneading 
his bread ; a poet in moments of ecstasy ; a dancer 
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lets it pass into his feet ; in fact, every one distri- 
butes it according to his fancy, and may I see the 
minotaur seated quietly on my bed if you do not know 
as well as I do where it spends itself most. Most men 
consume this fine sum of ener^ and will-power pre- 
sented to them by nature in mevitable work, or in 
the anguish of fatal passions ; but our honest women 
are one and all at the mercy of the caprices of and the 
strife set up by this force which, in their case, does not 
know how to expend itself. If your wife's energy 
has not succumbed to the diet regime, you must try 
to find an occupation for her which shall utterly con- 
sume the force by which you are disturbed. There 
are a thousand and one ways of tiring out your wife 
with the scourge of constant work, without actually 
putting her nose to the ^indstone. 

In leaving to your discretion the ways of carrying 
out this system (for they vary with circumstances) we 
may mention dancing as one of the finest ' gulfs ' for 
swallowing up love and intrigue. As this matter has 
been treated m a masterly fashion by a contemporary, 
we will let him speak. 

' The poor victim whom an enchanted circle of 
beholders admires pays dearly for her triumph. What 
firuit can possibly come of eflforts so ill-smted to the 
weaker sex? The muscles are over-fatigued, and waste 
away almost to nothiag. The senses, that are meant 
to nourish the fire of the passions and the work of the 
brain, are turned from their proper course. The absence 
of healthy appetites, the longing for rest, the exclusive 
choice of food of a substantial kind, all point to an 
impoverished nature, that is given up to recruiting its 
strength rather than to enjo3maent. A frequenter of 
green-rooms said to me once : ** He who has lived with 
dancers has lived on mutton, for they are so con- 
stantly in a state of exhaustion that they cannot do 
without vigorous nourishment." Believe me, the love 
that the dancing-girl inspires is a snare : you meet her 
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when she is ill-humoured, in the spring-time of life, 
which has been forced, when all the earth is still 
cold and dreary, and the senses have neither warmth 
nor fire. Calabrian doctors prescribe dancing as a cure 
for the hysteria common among the women of their 
coimtry, and the Arabs use practically the same pre- 
scription for their thoroughbred mares, that are made 
barren by the too luxurious climate. "As stupid as a 
dancer " is a proverb of the stage. In fact, the wisest 
heads of Europe are convinced that all dancing has an 
eminently coolmg e£Pect. 

* In proof of all this, it is necessary to add one or 
two more remarks. The life of shepherds led to pro- 
fligacy. The morals of weavers were terribly decried 
in Greece. The Italians have a proverb on the lascivious- 
ness of cripples. The Spaniards, in whose veins there 
was not so great a proportion of AMcan incontinency, 
showed the secret of their desires in the following 
maxim, which is a by- word with them: '* Muger y 
galUnapiema qtcebrantcuia " (" It is good when women 
or fowls have broken legs "). How deeply versed the 
Orientals were in the art of voluptuousness is com- 
pletely revealed in that regulation of Caliph Hakim, 
founder of the Druses, by which he forbade, on pain 
of death, the making of shoes for women in his country. 
It would seem that all over the world the tempests of 
the heart wait imtil the legs are in repose before they 
biurst upon us ! ' 

How admirable a plan it would be, then, to make 
a woman dance, and feed her on white meat only ! 

You must not think that these remarks, which are 
as true as they are pithy, contradict our preceding 
remarks ; by attention to the latter as well as to the 
former you will succeed in bringing a woman to that 
state of weakness which you long for, that pledge of 
rest and peace. By the latter you leave the door open 
for the enemy to make his escape ; by the former you 
kill him. 
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At this point we seem to hear the timid and the 
narrow-minded attacking our hygiene in the name of 
morality or even decency. 

Is not woman endowed with a soul ? Has she not 
sensations just as we have ? By what right, in defiance 
of her griefs, her aspirations, her needs, is she to be 
worked upon like the raw metal out of which the 
artificer makes an extinguisher or a torch ? Is it because 
the poor creat\u*es are already weak and unhappy 
that brutal man arrogates to himself the right to 
tortmre them just for the sake of carrying out certain 
ideas of his which may or may not be justifiable ? 
And if by your weakening system which attenuates, 
enfeebles, and moulds the fiores, you should cause awful 
and cruel diseases ; if you should bring a woman who 
is dear to you to the grave ; if, if, and so on. 

Here is our answer. 

Have you ever counted how many different shapes 
Harlequin and Pierrot cive to their little white hat ? 
They turn it about so cleverly that it becomes in suc- 
cession a spinning-top, a boat, a tumbler, a half-moon, 
a cap, a basket, a fish, a whip, a dagger, a baby, a man's 
head, and many other things. 

Now this is an exact image of the despotism with 
which you should mould and re-mould your wife. 

Woman is a possession acquired by contract ; she 
is personal property, and the possession of her is as 
good as a security — indeed, properly speaking, woman 
is only man's annexe ; therefore, cut, pare, chip as you 
wiD, she is yours anyhow. Do not trouble yourself in 
any way about her murmurings, her cries, her pains ; 
nature has made her for your use, made her to bear all : 
the children, the worries, the blows, and the sorrows of 
man. 

But do not accuse us of harshness. In the codes of 
all the so-called civilised nations, man has written the 
laws which rule the destiny of woman beneath this 
bloody inscription: V(b vicUsf Woe to the vanquished! 
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FinaUy, we would ask you to ponder over the re- 
mark that we are about to make ; it is, perhaps, the 
most convincing of any we have yet ventured to 
make : — ^if it is not you, the husband, who break under 
the scourge of your will this tender, charming reed, it 
will be some wanton, despotic bachelor, wliose yoke 
will be far more awful to bear ; and besides your wife 
will have two scourges to bear instead of one. All 
things considered, humanity will thus lead you to follow 
out our hygienic principles. 



THIRTEENTH MEDITATION. 

Personal Means. 

The preceding meditations have been devoted to 
unfolding general schemes of conduct, rather than to 

E resenting us with means to repel force by force. They 
ave dealt with internal, not external medicine. 
; Now here are the personal means which nature has 

Eut into your hands for your defence ; for Providence 
as forgotten no one : if she has given to the sepia (a 
fish of the Adriatic) that black colour which produces a 
cloud in the heart of whicli it manages to slip away 
from its pursuer, you may well believe that she has not 
left the husband without a weapon : the time has come 
for you to draw your sword. 

When you marry you must make it a condition that 
your wife shall suckle her children ; so that, by loading 
her with the cares of both child-bearing and suckling, 
you may avert the danger for a year or two. A woman 
who is engaged in bringing a little boy into the world 
and feeding him has really no time to think about a 
lover ; to say nothing of the fact that before and after 
her confinement she is not in a fit state to be seen in 
society. Indeed, how could the most immodest of the 
distinguished women whom we are here considering dare 
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to let herself be seen in such circumstances and make a 
public exhibition of the hidden fruit that she carries 
within her ? O Lord Byron, thou who didst not wish^ 
to see a woman eat ! . . . . 

Six months after her lying-in, if the child has been 
properly nourished, a woman begins to enjoy her re- 
stored health and freedom again. 

Even if your wife has refused to suckle her first child, 
you should have too much spirit to give in on that 
account ; you must try to make her wish to feed the 
next. You should read Jean-Jacques' Emile to her, 
stir her imagination with a recital of the duties of a 
mother, exalt her sense of morality, and so on ; in fact, 
either you are a fool or a sensible man ; in the first case, 
you are practically certain to be minotaurised ; in the 
second case — a word to the wise is enough. 

This first means of defence is in reality a personal 
one. It will open out a fine field, in which you may 
make use of others. 

Since the time when Alcibiades cut off the ears and 
tail of his dog to oblige Pericles, who had on hand a 
kind of Spanish war in which the Athenians were then 
engaged, there has not been a single minister who has 
not tried to cut ofiF the ears of some dog or other. 

Indeed, in medicine, when an inflammation sets in in 
some vital part, a slight counter-revolution is efiFected 
on another part, by cauteries, scarifications, acupunc- 
tures, and so on. 

Another way then is to cauterise your wife, or thrust 
into her brain a needle which will prick her, and thus 
make a diversion in your favour. 

A clever man once made his honeymoon last nearly 
four years ; the moon waned at lenrth, and he saw 
the fatal crescent appearing. His wife was in exactly 
the same condition as that which we have described 
at the end of the First Part. She was, it is true, 
enamoured of an object unworthy enough, an ugly 
little man ; but then — he was not her husband. The 
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latter saved himself by cutting off the ' dog's tail/ and 
by so doing he renewed the lease of his precarious 
happiness for several years. His wife's behaviour was 
so exquisitely tactful, that he would have found it 
very difficult to forbid her intercourse with the lover 
for whom she had discovered an affinity for no better 
reason than that of her being very distantly related to 
him. The danger grew more imminent every day. The 
smell of the minotaur pervaded the air. One evening 
the husband appeared to be overcome by a heartfelt and 
terrible grief. His wife had already come to be more 
friendly towards him than she had been even during the 
hone}anoon ; and she accompanied her Mendliness with 
a perfect volley of questions, to wliich his only answer 
was gloomy silence. The questions came twice as fast ; 
he let fall confidential hints which pointed to a great 
misfortune. He applied a Japanese cautery to his wife, 
that burnt like an auto-da-f^ of the year 1600 ! She had 
previously tried by a thousand and one mancBuvres to 
find out whether her husband's worry was caused by this 
lover in embryo, this first intrigue in which she had 
made use of so many little ruses. From one thing she 
imagined another. . . . The question of the lover was 
shelved. After all, was it not necessary that she should 
discover her husband's secret ? One evening he came 
home filled with a desire to confide his troubles to his 
dear friend, and announced that he had lost all his for- 
tune. They would have to give up the carriage, the box 
at the Bouffes, baUs, parties, Paris itself; perhaps if they 
hid themselves in the country for a year or two, they 
might recover it ! Addressing himself to his wife 's imag- 
ination, as well as to her heart, he pitied her for having 
thrown in her lot with that of a man who, it was true, 
loved her, but who was practicaUy penniless ; he tore his 
hair, and she, to reassure him, was obliged to praise her 
good qualities and her honom-able motives ; then, in the 
first delirium of this conjugal fever, he took her to his 
estate in the country. No sooner there, than — ^new 
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scarifications, sinapisms on sinapisms took place — ^and 
new ' doff- tails ' were cut off : ne had a Gothic wing 
built to the castle ; madame had the park turned up ten 
times over, in the making of streams, lakes, undulating 
sweeps, and the like ; nor did the husband, in the midst 
of all this work, forget his own : curious and interesting 
books were brought to her, delicate attentions bestowed. 
You will see that it never once entered his head to tell 
his wife of the ruse ; and if his fortunes were retrieved, 
it was on account of the construction of a new wing, 
and the enormous sums spent on making streams ; as he 
pointed out to her, the lake made a waterfall, by means 
of which mills could be worked, and so on. 

There you have a thoroughly well thought-out 
conjugal cautery, for the husband did not forget either 
to bcffet childr^, or to invite neighbours — ^bores, fools, 
and (3d people ; — ^and if they spent the winter in Paris, 
he cast his wife into such a whirlpool of balls and 
excursions that she had not a minute to give to lovers ; 
they are the inevitable fruit of an idle life. 

There were joumejdnffs to Italy, Switzerland, Greece, 
sudden illnesses only to be cured by a course of waters 
(and the most distant waters too !) — all very good 
cauteries. In short, an intelligent man ought to be able 
to think a thousand ' cauteries ' out of one suggestion. 

Let us proceed in our investigation of personal 
means. 

We would observe that our reasoning is based on 
an hjrpothesis which is such that if it does not hold in 
your case you may as well put the book down. It 
IS this : that your honeymoon has lasted a respectable 
time, and that the woman whom you have made your 
wife was at the time of her marriage a maid ; if she was 
not, she has, in accordance with the French custom, 
only married you for * indiscreet ' reasons. 

The moment the struggle between virtue and 
indiscretion begins, the whole question becomes a 
matter of the everlasting comparisons which your 
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wife makes — ^involuntarily, it is true — between you and 
her lover. 

There still remains one means of defence for you, 
and that an entirely personal one, and although it is 
seldom employed by husbands, it is one that wise men 
do not hesitate to make use of. 

It consists in getting the better of the lover, without 
letting your wife suspect your intentions. One night 
as she is putting on her curl-papers, you must induce 
her to say to herself irritably : ' Why, even my husband 
is preferable!' 

To succeed in this, you must make use of the im- 
mense advantage which you have over the lover in that 
you know your wife's character, and how to woimd 
her ; and with all the tact of a diplomatist you must 
cause this lover to be guilty of awkward blxmders, 
making it his own fault if he fails to please — ^and aU 
without his having any idea of it. 

At first, as is usually the case, he will seek your 
friendship, and you will find that you have friends in 
common ; therefore, either through these friends, or by 
making artful and treacherous msinuations, you can 
betray him on an essential point ; and if only you have 
a little skill, you will live to see your wife dismiss her 
lover, and neither she nor he be able to guess why 
she does so. You have composed within the precincts 
of your household, a five-act comedy, in which you play 
the brilliant part of Figaro, or of Almaviva, for your 
own advantage ; and for a few months you will amuse 
yourself, all the more that your self-esteem, your vanity, 
and your interest, are called into play. 

I had the good fortune in my youth to strike the 
fancy of an old emigre^ who taught me those rudiments 
of knowledge which young men generally acquire from 
women. This friend, whose memory will ever be dear 
to me, taught me by his own example how to invent 
those diplomatic stratagems which require as much tact 
as personal charm. 
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The Comte de Noc^ returned from Coblentz at the 
moment when it was dangerous for aristocrats to remain 
in France. Never before did a man show such courage 
and such goodness, such subtlety and such open-hearted- 
ness. Though some sixty years old, he had lately mar- 
ried a young rirl of five-and-twenty, having been induced 
to commit this act of folly by feelings of charity: he 
freed the poor girl from the t3rranny of a wayward mother. 
The kind old man had said to Mademoiselle de Pontivy, 
* Will you be my widow ? ' but his was a too tender nature 
— he became more attached to his wife than a wise man 
ever should. As in his early days he had been * broken 
in * by some of the most witty women of the Court of 
Louis XV., he did not despair of keeping his Coxmtess 
free from any such encumbrance as a lover. Never 
have I seen a man put into practice so well the advice 
I am now trying to give husbands ! What charms 
could he not cast over life by his gentleness and wit ! 
It was only after his death that his wife learnt from me 
that he suffered from gout. His life distilled urbanity 
as his eyes breathed love. He had prudently with- 
drawn to the heart of a valley near a wood, and only 
heaven knows of the walks he used to take there 
with his wife ! His lucky star had willed that Made- 
moiselle de Pontivy should have an excellent heart, and 
should possess to a high de^ee that exquisite delicacy, 
that sensitive modesty, which would, I believe, render 
the ugliest women in the world beautiful. Suddenly and 
imexpectedly, one of his nephews, a fine yoimg soldier 
who had escaped the disasters of Moscow, returned, and 
came to visit his uncle, as much because he wished to 
know how far he had cause to fear the advent of a 
cousin as to make war on his aunt. His black hair, his 
moustache, the conceited prattle of a staff-officer, a 
certain disinvoltura as elegant as it was light, and 
bright eyes, aU made a strong contrast between him and 
his imcle. I arrived at the very moment when the 
young Coimtess was showing her relative how to play 
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backgammon. There is a proverb to the effect that 
women only learn this game from their lovers, and xnce 
versd. Moreover, during the game. Monsieur de Noc^ 
had, on that very morning, caught the two yoimg 
people exchanging one of those conAised looks that 
bear the stamp of an innocence in which fear is 
mingled with desire. In the evening he proposed a 
shooting expedition which we readily agreed to. Never 
had I seen nim so cheerful and so gay as he seemed 
next morning, in spite of the symptoms that warned 
him that he would soon be suffering from another 
attack of gout. The devil himself co^d not have en- 
livened a party with gayer nonsense. He had been an 
old grey musketeer, and known Sophie Amoult — ^which 
accounts for everything. The talk between the three 
of us was soon the merriest possible. 

* By Jove ! I never thought my unde was such a 
fine fellow 1 ' said the nephew to me. 

We called a halt, and when we were seated on the 
grass in one of the ^preenest glades in the forest, the 
Coimt led us on to a discourse upon women more cleverly 
than even Brantdme and L'Aloysia could have done. 

' You are happy enough imder this government! 
Women have morals ! ' (To appreciate the old man's 
exclamation properly, you need to have heard the 
horrors that the Captain had just been recounting.) 
' And,' continued the Coimt," it is one of the benefits 
we have gained from the Revolution. The present sys- 
tem imparts charm and mystery to the passions. In 
days gone by the women were too easy-going ; you 
would hardly believe what wit and verve were needed 
to arouse their jaded passions : we had to be always on 
the alert. But at the same time, a man could become 
famous for some neatly turned obscenity, or for a sue- 
cessftil piece of insolence. It is such behavioiur that 
women like ; and it is always a sure way of succeed- 
ing with them. . . .' 

These words were spoken very bitterly. He ceased 
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and began to play with the cock of his gun, as if to 
hide some strong feeling. 

' But, after aB,' said he, ' my time is over ! What is 
wanted is a youthful imagination — and a yoimg body 
too. . . . Why did I marry ? The most insidious thing 
about ffirls brought up by mothers who have lived 
through a brilliant age of gallantry is that they make 
a parade of candour, and even of prudery. . . . The 
sweetest honey seems to offend their delicate lips, where- 
as those who really know them are well aware that they 
would eat salt pills if they thought they would. 

He rose, took hold of his gun, and in his rage 
dashed it to the ground, burying it in the wet grass 
almost up to the butt. 

' My dear aimt seems to like an idle tale,' whispered 
the officer. 

' Or an issue that does not drag,' I added. 

The nephew tightened his cravat, adjusted his collar, 
and leaped up like a goat. We returned at about two 
o'clock. The Count kept me by his side until dinner- 
time, on the pretext of looking at some medals of 
which he had spoken to me on the way back. The 
dinner was a gloomy one. The Countess treated her 
nephew with distant politeness. When we retired 
to the drawing-room the Count said to his wife : 

* Are you going to play backgammon ? . . . . We 
will leave you.' 

The young Countess made no reply. She was 
staring at the fire and did not seem to have heard 
him. The husband went a few steps towards the door, 
nrmlring a sign for mc to follow him. At the sound of 
his tread his wife turned her head quickly. 

* Why leave us ? ' she said. * You have all to-morrow 
to show yoiur Mend the medals.' 

The Count stayed. Pajdng no attention to the 
hardly perceptible embarrassment to which his nephew's 
habitual mihtary ease of manner had ^ven place, he 
displayed the inexpressible charm of his conversation 
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throughout the whole of the evening. Never had I 
seen him so brilliant and so affectionate. We talked 
a great deal about women. Our host's pleasantries were 
distinguished by the most exc^uisite delicacy. For 
my part I could not see the whiteness of the hair on 
his old head, for he glowed with that youthfulness of 
heart and mind which smooths away wrmkles and melts 
as it were the winter snow. On the next day the 
nephew left. Even after the death of Monsieur de 
Noc^, when trying to profit by the intimacy of those 
familiar talks during which women are not sometimes off 
their guard, I never discovered what was the nature of 
the impertinence that the Viscount had committed. It 
must have been of a serious nature, for from that time 
Madame de Noc^ never wished to see her nephew 
a^ain, and cannot, even now, hear his name without a 
shght raising of the eyebrows. I did not at once 
divine the object of the Count's shooting expe- 
dition ; but later on I foimd he had played a deep game. 
Yet if you succeed, as Monsieur de Noc^ did, in 
gaining a great victory, do not, all the same, forget to 
put the * cautery * system into practice ; and do not 
imagine that one can with impunity repeat such tours- 
de-force. If you did squander your talents in that 
way, it would end in your being lowered in your wife's 
eyes ; for she would look (and rightly too) for twice as 
much as you could give, and there would soon come a 
time when you would be at the end of your powers. 
The human soul is subject in its desires to a kind 
of arithmetical progression, of which the first term and 
the last are alike unknown. Just as the opium-eater 
has always to double his dose to get the same result as 
before, so the soul, as exacting as it is weak, would 
have its feelings, its ideas, and its actions increase in 
a definite ratio. Whence the necessity for the skilful 
distribution of the interest in a play, and for graduat- 
ing the cure in medicine. If you do not adopt this 
method, your intrepid conduct will be subjected to 
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many trials, and the issue will always be dependent on 
the extent of your resources. 

Have you credit ? powerful friends ? do you hold 
an important post ? If so, there are means at your 
disposal that will tear the evil up by the root. Could 
you not remove your wife's lover (if he happened to be 
a soldier) by promoting him to another district ? Then of 
course you would have to intercept letters ; we will tell 
you how to do this later on ; and besides, ' Sublata 
causa, tollitur effectus ' — a phrase which may be freely 
translated by * There is no effect without a cause ; * or 

* No pay, no paternoster.' 

You may feel that your wife could easily choose 
another lover ; but, after these preliminaries, you can 
always have a cautery ready, for the purpose of gain- 
ing time, and then proceed to circumvent the intrigue 
by some new ruse. 

Try to combine the cautery system with deceptions 
in the manner of the mimic, Carlin — the immortal 
Carlin of the Com^die Italienne, who could hold a 
theatre-full of people spellbound, and keep them in 
good humour for hours together simply by the words, 

* The king said to the queen * — ' The queen said to the 
king,' uttered in a thousand and one different tones, 
and varied by the noble art of pantomime. Copy 
Carlin. Find a way of leaving your wife * in perpetuiJ 
check,' so that you may save yourself from being 
mated. In the art of making promises you should take 
a leaf from the book of a government minister. Get to 
know exactly the right time for setting up a Punch-and- 
Judy show that a child will instinctively run after with- 
out noticing which way he is going. We are all children ; 
and women with their curiosity are well enough disposed 
towards wasting time in the pursuit of a defunct hob- 
goblin. Is not imagination by your side to aid you, — 
imagination, that brilliant flame that is extinguished all 
too soon ! 

FinaUy, you should study the art of appearing to 
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be always at your wife's side without actually being there 
— ^an art that makes for happiness ; you must learn how 
to seize the moments in which you are most likely to 
make a good impression on her mind, without her ever 
becoming bored oy you and your superiority, or even by 
her own happiness. If her mind has not been entirely 
destroyed bjr your having kept her in a state of ignor- 
ance, vou will find, I can assure you, that it is still pos- 
sible for you to feel drawn to one another from time to 
time. 

FOURTEENTH MEDITATION. 

The Arrangement of the House. 

The foregoing ways and means have been to a cer- 
tain extent mor^ They have some claim to nobility 
— ^they have to do, as it were, with the soul, and they 
have nothing repugnant about them ; but now we are 
going to obtain help from precautions in the manner of 
Bartholo. Never waver. There is a courage that is 
proper to the husband, just as there is the courage of 
the soldier or the citizen or the National Guard. 

When a little girl has bought a parrot, what is her 
first care ? Is it not to shut it up in a fine cage which 
it cannot leave without her permission ? 

From such a child you may learn your own duty. 

Your house and its rooms must be so arranged as 
to leave your wife as few opportunities as possible for 
delivering you, if she is disposed to do so, into the 
hands of the minotaur ; for half the misery in the world 
comes from the deplorable encouragement that the wife 
is accustomed to derive from her own rooms. 

Remember first of all to have a single man for 
concierge, and one who is thoroughly attached to your 
person. Such a treasure is easy to find : who cannot 
unearth from somewhere or other, either a foster-father 
or an ancient serving-man who used to jump you on 
his knees ? 
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A hatred such as Atreus felt for Thyestes ought to 
exist between your wife and the Nestor who guards 
your door. That door is the alpha and omega of an 
intrigue; — cannot all the intrigues in the worm be re- 
duced to this : coming in and ^ing out? 

Your house will be of no assistance to you whatever, 
unless it stands alone in its own groimds, court-yard in 
front and garden in the rear. 

First of all you must do away with all recesses in 
the reception rooms. A cupboard, even if it only has 
room for half a dozen pots of jam, should be enclosed 
with walls. Remember that you are making preparations 
for war, and that the first thought of a general is to cut 
off the enemy's supplies. The walls ^ould be plain, 
affording lines such as the eye can easily take in at a 
glance and such as will immediately expose any strange 
element that may have crept in. Look at the pedestds 
of antique statues and you will find that the beauty of 
Greek and Roman apartments lay chiefly in the purity 
of their lines, the flatness of the walls and the scarcity 
of furniture. The Greeks would have smiled pityingly 
at one of our enormous wardrobes. 

You must above all bring all your energies into play 
when applying this magnificent system of defence to the 
arrangement of your vofe's private room ; never let her 
drape her bed in such a way that she is able to walk 
round it lost in a labyrinth of curtains; ruthlessly cut 
her off fix>m the other rooms by giving her one at 
the end of the reception rooms. Let it be one that 
can only be approached by way of the drawing-rooms, 
so that you can easily see who goes in and who comes 
out. 

You will no doubt have learnt fix>m the Manage de 
Figaro that you had better give your wife a room at a 
great height from the groimd; — all bachelors are 
Ch6*ubins. 

No doubt you are well enough off for your wife to 
have a dressing-room, a bath-room, and a room for her 
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maid; in that case, you must bear ' Suzamie ' in mind 
and never make the mistake of letting the maid's little 
room be below that of Madame ; let it always be above, 
and do not shrink from disfiguring your house by 
blocking out the windows wherever you think fit. 

If you find that by some evil chance this dangerous 
room communicates with your wife's by a private stair- 
case, you must have a serious consultation with your 
architect; let him exercise his genius to the utmost in 
living to this sinister quarter of the house an air of 
mnocence by means of a primitive staircase with a trap- 
door at the end ; let him, we beg of you, see that there 
are no treacherous little recesses on this staircase, that 
the stairs are steep and narrow, and that it does not con- 
tain any such comer as that which Faublas and Justine 
found so charming and so convenient when they were 

waiting for the Marquis de B to go out. Nowadays 

architects build staircases which are preferable to sofas ! 
Do you, rather, revive the winding? staircase of our 
virtuous forefathers. 

With regard to the fireplaces in Madame's room, 
you should have an iron grating placed at a height of 
five feet above the chimney-pots, — it must be refixed 
every time the chimneys are swept. If your wife thinks 
that this is a ridiculous precaution, you must remind 
her of the many murders that have been committed, 
by the murderer gaining access by the chimney — 
nearly all women are afraid of burglars. 

The bed is of crucial importance and you should plan 
it very carefully. Every detail is of vital significance. 
A fairly long experience leads me to advise that this 
piece of furniture should be of a design original enough 
for it to be always regarded with pleasure notwith- 
standing the various styles which follow so quickly on 
one another, each in its turn destroying an earlier 
creation of the decorator's genius ; for it is essential that 
your wife should not be able to alter this scene of 
conjugal felicity whenever she thinks she will. The 
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bottom of the bed should be strong and massive, 
without that treacherous space between it and the floor 
that beds so often have. Remember too that Byron 
makes his Julia hide Don Juan under her pillow. But 
it would be absurd to treat so delicate a subject lightly. 

LXn. In marriage the bed is everything. 

The time has now come for us to give all our 
attention to this wonderful creation of the human 
mind. It is an invention of which we ought to think far 
noiore highly than we do of our ships, our firearms, oiur 
sabres, our four-wheeled cabs, our high and low pressure 
steam-engines,our condensingand our expansion engines; 
— even more highly than of our barrels of beer and our 
bottles of wine. And besides, a moment's thought will 
tell us that the bed has in it something of all these ; 
but when we remember that it is our second father, and 
that half of our existence, its most peaceful and most 
agitated portion, is passed under its gracious protection, 
words in which worthily to sing its praises fail us. (See 
the Seventeenth Meditation, on the Theory of the Bed.) 

When the war, of which we shall speak in Part III., 
has broken out between you and your lady, you will have 
to be ingenious enough to find pretexts for rummaging 
in her drawers and her writing-desk ; for if your wife 
presume to hide away a statue, it is to your interest to 
know where she has concealed it. If her room is pro- 
perly constructed on some definite plan, you will be able to 
see at a glance if it contains two silk-covered books more 
than usual. If you allow her to have a single cupboard 
in it, you are lost ! Encourage your wife, during the 
honeymoon, to be exceedingfy neat as to her apart- 
ment ; and see that nothing is left lying about 
untidily. If you do not teach her very careful 
habits, and if the same things are not always to be found 
in the same places, she will leave everything in such dis- 
order that you will not be able to see if there are the 
two silk-covered books more or less already referred to 
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The curtains must always be of some transparent 
material, and in the evening you should make it a habit 
to stroll about, so that your wife may never be surprised 
to see you go as far as the window. The windows of 
your house should be so built that the sill is not 
sufficiently large for a bag of flour to rest on it. 

When once your wife's room has been arranged on this 
principle, you can feel secure, though there were niches 
enough in the house to lodffe every saint in paradise. 
Every evening, with the help of your friend the con- 
cierge, you should see that the number of people who 
have gone in tallies with the number who have come 
out ; and to make assiurance doubly sure, by all means 
teach him to keep a visitors' book by double-entry. 

If you have a ^rden, you must also have a passion 
for dogs. You will keep the minotaur in awe of you, as 
long as you have one of those incorruptible guardians for 
ever prowling under your windows, especially if you train 
your four-footed friend never to take anjrthing solid from 
any one but the concierge,* and so save him from being 
poisoned by some unscrupulous bachelor. 

You can take all these precautions quite naturally 
and without arousing any suspicions. If on his mar- 
riage a man has omitted to fiirnish his house on these 
prudent lines, he ought either to sell it at once and 
buy another, or pretend that repairs are needed, and 
practically rebuild it. 

Ruthlessly banish from your rooms all couches, 
ottomans, sofas made to hold two, settees, &c. In the 
first place, furniture of this kind nowadays adorns the 
houses of grocers ; one sees it everywhere, even in 
a hairdresser's establishment ; and besides, it is essen- 
tiaUy of a treacherous nature. I can never look at it 
without horror, for I always seem to see the devil stand- 
ing by, with his horns and cloven-foot. 

Nothing is so dangerous as a chair, and it is most 
unfortunate that one cannot shut one's womankind up 
between four perfectly bare walls ! . . . . What hus- 
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band is not reminded of the advice given by Crebillon 
fils in * The Sofa,' when he seats himself on a chair stand- 
ing by itself? But, luckily, we have arranged your 
rooms on a plan in which the occurrence of anything 
fatal is foreseen and prevented ; provided, that is, that 
you do not yourself contribute to a catastrophe by your 
own negligence. 

One fault that you should contract (and never 
correct yourself of) is a kind of aimless curiosity which 
causes you to be for ever examining all the boxes you 
come across, and turning work-baskets upside down. 
You should go about it pleasantly and in an original 
way, and if only you arouse her sense of fun you can 
get her to pardon you every time. 

You should always display the most profound 
astonishment at the sight of any new piece of furniture 
introduced into your well-arranged room. You must 
immediately ask what is the use of it; and then rack 
your brains to find out whether your wife has not some 
hidden reason for putting it in the room, and whether 
she does not mean to use it as a hiding-place for some 
naughtiness or other. 

Nor is this all. If you are wise you will have realised 
that your pretty parrakeet will only stay in her cage so 
long as she thinks it a fine cage. It should bear evi- 
dence of tastefiilness in its smallest details — ^the whole 
thing should present a simple and pleasing picture. 
You should have the hangings and curtains changed 
frequently. That the decorations should always be 
fresh and new is too essential a matter for you to risk 
any economy over it. Their freshness is like the 
chickweed which a child carefully puts into his bird's 
cage every morning, to remind the bird of the green 
fields. A room such as we have been describing is, 
therefore, the husband's ultima ratio : a woman cannot 
possibly complain when she is treated so lavishly. 

A husband who is condemned to live in a furnished 
flat is in the most fearful plight of all. 
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How great is the influence over his fate, either for 
good or evil, that is exerted by the porter of such an 
establishment ! 

Is not the house flanked by two others ? It is 
true that by arranging for all his wife's rooms to be on 
one side of the house he can halve the danger ; but he will 
still be compelled to learn b^ heart and to be for ever 
thinking over, the ages, the cuxnimstances, the incomes, 
the characters, and the habits of the occupants of the 
adjacent houses, and even to become acquainted with 
their friends and relations. 

A wise husband will never live on the ground-floor. 

All husbands are at liberty to adopt, with regard 
to their houses, the same precautions that we have re- 
commended to hotel-proprietors, and the former will 
have this advantage over the latter, namely : that a 
small establishment is much more easily looked after 
than a large one. 

FIFTEENTH MEDITATION. 

The Custom-house. 

' Certainly not, madam, most certainly not ! ' 

* It would be so very unseemly, sir . . . .' 

* Do you mean to say, madam, that you think we 
are asking that the people who cross your threshold or 
stealthily leave the house should be searched, as at a toll- 
house, for the purpose of finding out whether they are 
bringing you some contraband trinket ? Why, it 
would hardly be decent ! Rest assured, madam, that 
our proposal is in no way so odious, and that it does 
not m any way partake of the nature of ** treasury pro- 
ceedings.'" 

Sir, of all the duties laid down in this Second 
Part, those of a conjugal Custom-house oflBcer 
perhaps require the greatest amount of t&ct, finesse^ and 
that kind of knowledge which is acquired before mar- 
riage, and which we may call a priori knowledge. 
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To know how to inspect ' excisable articles,' a husband 
must have made a profoimd study W Lavater's book, 
and must be steeped in all its principles; he must have 
accustomed his eye and his ear to judge and to seize 
with extraordinary quickness upon the smallest physical 
signs by which hiunan beings betray their inmost feelings . 

La Physiognome of Liavater has given rise to a 
new science. Indeed, it has taken a place among the 
most important achievements of the human mind. 
When the book first came out it was met with laughter 
and suspicion, but since then the celebrated Dr. Gall 
has appeared, and he, by his fine study on the cranium, 
has completed the theories of the Swiss, and added 
the weignt of his authority to Lavater's delicate and 
luminous observations. Men of intellect, diplomatists, 
women, and all fervent disciples of these two famous 
men, have often had occasion to remark other signs that 
ffive evidence of the thoughts that lie hidden in the 
brain. A man's personal habits, his writing, the soimd 
of his voice, his manners, have many a tune enabled 
the woman who loves, the diplomatist who is deceiv- 
ing, the clever administrator, or the sovereign, to dis- 
cern at a glance the love, the treason, or the merit that 
had up to then been hidden. The man whose brain is 
always at work is like a poor glow-worm that, without 
knowing it, emits light at every pore. He moves in a 
brilliant sphere, and every movement scatters the shining 
light and is shown up by long lines of briffht fire. 

Such are the elements of the knowledge that you 
ought to possess, for the knowledge connected with the 
matrimonial custom-house consists solely in being able 
to make a rapid, but at the same time complete, survey 
of the moral and physical condition of all who come 
to see your wife at her house. A husband is like a 
spider in the middle of an invisible web ; for a spider, 
watching from afar, forms his own opinion on what he ob- 
serves, and sees either a prey or an enemy in every little 
fly that comes near enough to make its presence felt. 
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You should be careful to make two examinations 
of the bachelor who rings at your door : one when 
he is about to enter and the other when he has 
entered. 

When on the point of entering, how many are the 
things he says, without ever openmg his lips ! 

You should see whether by a little push, or by pass- 
ing his fingers through his hair several times, he pulls 
down or brushes back his forelock ; 

Or hums a French or an Italian air, gay or sad, in a 
tenor, contralto, soprano, or barjrtone ; 

Or makes sure that the end of his ' eloquent ' tie is 
gracefully tucked away ; 

Or smoothes down the well-folded or the crumpled 
frill of his day shirt or his evening shirt ; 

Or tries to find out by a stealthy glance if his wig 
(fair or dark, curled or straight, or whatever it may be) 
is in the right place ; 

Or looks to see if his nails are clean and well trimmed ; 

Or twirls his moustache or his beard ; and whether 
the hand that does it is white or rough, well or ill 
gloved ; 

Or starts combing his hair with a little tortoise-shell 
comb; 

Or whether with one or two gentle movements he 
tries to get his chin exactly in line with his tie ; 

Or stands first on one leg and then on the other, 
with his hands in his pockets ; 

Or looks at his boot and shakes it, as who should 
say : ' That is certainly not an ill-turned foot ! ' 

Or comes on foot or in a carriage ; 

Or whether he does or does not wipe off any little 
spot of mud that may have got on his boot ; 

Or even whether he stands perfectly still, as im- 
passive as a Dutchman smoking; 

Or with his eyes fixed on the door, he looks like a 
soul let loose from hell, waiting for Peter and his keys ; 

Or hesitates to pull the bell ; or seizes it carelessly, 
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quickly, familiarly, or like a man who is quite sure of 
himself; 

Or rings timidly, making a little tinkle re-echo in 
the silence of the rooms like the first bell for matins in a 
Franciscan convent in winter-time ; or, having rung 
boldly, rings again, impatient at not hearing the foot- 
man's step ; 

Or deucatdy perftimes his breath with a cachou ; 

Or stiffly takes a pinch of snuff, carefully flicking off 
any specks that miffht spoil his spotless linen ; 

Or looks roimd him, taking stock of the lamp on the 
stairs, the carpet, the banisters, as if he were a furniture 
dealer or a builder; 

Or, finally, whether this bachelor is yoimg or old, 
cold or hot, comes slowly, sadly or gaily, and so on, and 
so on. 

You feel that there, on your door-step, is an ob- 
ject from whom a thousand and one deductions may be 
made. 

The figure that we have been endeavouring to por- 
tray in a few light touches will brinff before your eyes 
a veritable moral kaleidoscope witn its mjrriads of 
patterns, and all without bringing the woman into the 
tell-tale scene at all; if this had not been the case, oiur 
remarks, which are lenethy enough as it is, would 
have been as innumerable and as minute as the sands 
of the sea-shore. 

As a matter of fact, when standing before a shut 
door a man thinks he is ^uite alone, and he spends the 
little time he has to wait m a kind of dumb monologue, 
an inarticulate soliloquy, during which everjrthing about 
him, even to his footsteps, reveals his hopes, his desires, 
his intentions, his secrets, his characteristics, his faults, 
his virtues, etcetera ; indeed, a man on a door-step is 
like a young girl of fifteen at confession on the day 
before her first communion. 

Do you wish for a proof of this statement? Then 
observe the sudden change on the face and in the 
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general behaviour of this bachelor as soon as he gets in- 
side the house ; the scene-shifter at the opera does not 
change the aspect of a theatre so quickly, nor does a 
change of temperature, a break in the clouds or the sim, 
so quickly alter atmosphere or sky. By the time he 
has reached the threshold of one of your reception- 
rooms, there remains of all the myriads of ideas suggested 
to you by this bachelor when on the door-step, not a 
single look for you to remark upon. The grimace of social 
conventionality has thrown a thick veil over everything; 
but a clever husband will already have guessed, at a 
glance, the object of his visit, and have read the heart 
of the new arrival like an open book. 

The manner in which he approaches yoiu* wife, his 
way of talking to her, of looking at her, of greeting her, 
of taking leave of her .... oflFer you a whole volume 
of subjects for observation, each one more minute than 
the other. 

The tone of his voice, his bearing, his embarrassment, 
his smile, his silence even, his melimcholy, the attention 
he pays to you, are all instructive, and should all be 
studied carefully, but without any apparent effort ; and 
you ought to hide even the most disagreeable discovery 
beneath the easy manner and the flowing conversation 
of a man of the world. As we are quite imable to go 
into every one of the enormous nimiber of details con- 
tained in this subject, we will leave them entirely to the 
reader's own sagacity; he cannot fail to perceive the 
scope of knowledge of this kind; it begms with an 
analysis of looks, and ends with a power of perceiving 
movements caused by a pain in a toe hidden beneath a 
satin shoe or a leather boot ! 

But his departure ! . . . . for we must take a case in 
which your rigorous examination on the threshold has 
failed, and then the departure becomes of vital interest, 
all the more as this new study of the bachelor is made 
with the help of the same elements of knowledge, 
applied in an mverse sense. 
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The departure is a very critical time ; it is the 
moment when the enemy has cleared all the entrench- 
ments where he might have been observed and has 
reached the street ! • . • • A man of intelligence ought 
to be able to miderstand the whole visit vmen he sees 
the man pass mider the carriage-gate. The signs 
are not so numerous, it is true, but they are just 
as clearly defined ! The i>lot is beinjg^ imraveUed, 
and the man betrays its significance in an instant 
by the slightest expression of happiness, of pain, or of 
joy. 

It is easy enough to gather your impressions : a look 
cast at the house, or at the windows of a room ; a slow 
lazy walk ; the rubbinff together of the hands like a fool, 
or the ** hop, skip, and a jump *' of a coxcomb ; the in- 
voluntary stopping short of a man who is deeply moved ; 
in fact, as he leaves your door-step everythinff is made 
as clear to you as the subject of an essay ror which 
a prize of five hundred francs has been offered by some 
provincial academy. Where it is so entirely a matter of 
mdividual tact and judgment, to designate the various 
ways in which men betray their feelings would be a task 
requiring more than human powers. 

If it IS necessary for you to apply these principles of 
observation to strangers, there is still greater reason for 
submittiog your wife to similar tests. 

A married man should make a profound study of 
his wife's face. It is quite easy — he will find himself 
engaged in this studjr almost involuntarily every 
moment of the day. His wife's expressive countenance 
need have no mysteries for him. He knows that her 
feelings are mirrored ui her face, and can easily recog- 
nise them from the expression she assumes as she tries 
imder the scrutioy of a keen glance to conceal them. 

A movement of the lips, an almost imperceptible 
contraction of the nostrils, a slight dimness of the eye, 
an alteration in the voice, and those indefinable changes 
that take place in the features, the passions that 
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light up the fSace — all speak to him in a language he 
may readily understand. 

There she stands, and all ean see her; but none can 
know the thoughts that fill her mind. But to the hus- 
band» if the pupil of her eye has a little deeper shade, 
or has expanded or contracted; ifher eyelid has twitched, 
or her eyebrow moved ever so little ; if a wrinkle, dis- 
appearing as quickly as a wave of the sea, has shown 
itself for a moment on her brow ; if she has drawn in 
her lip; if she has bent down or raised herself up .... 
to the husband, the wife has as good as spoken. 

If, during the trying moments when a woman dis- 
sembles in the presence of her husband, he can preserve 
a sphinx-like impassivity, and at the same time read 
her through and through, he will easily see that the 
principles of the conjugal Custom-house will be mere 
child's play to him. 

When she returns home, or when she is about to ^o 
out, your wife, being imder the impression that she is 
alone, will be as imprudent as the crow in the fable — 
she will tell her secrets to herself out loud, and by 
the sudden change in her features at the moment when 
she sees you — ^a change which, no matter how quick 
she is, will still allow you time to see what her expres- 
sion was just before you joined her — ^you will be able to 
read her soul as easily as a book of plain-song. In- 
deed, your wife will often be on the poiat of talking 
to herself, and at that time the exact state of her feel- 
ings may easily be discovered. 

Is there a man so heedless of love's mysteries as not 
to have many a time admired the way in which a 
woman slips off to some rendezvous? How with delicate 
and coquettish little steps she glides along through the 
crowd uke a snake in the grass. Fashionable dresses, 
the dazzling snares displayed in drapers' windows, hold 
out their seductions in vain ; she goes on and on, like a 
fidthful doff seeking for some sign of his master, deaf 
to all compuments, olind to all looks, insensible even to 
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the little collisions with humanity that are bound to 
occur in Paris. How precious every minute is to her ! 
Her dress, her walk, her face betray her a thousand 
times over. But what a ravishing picture she presents 
to any one who may happen to notice her, and what 
a sinister page for a husband does this woman's face 
unfold when she returns from the secret dwelling-place 
of her soul ! . . . . Her happiness is betrayed even by 
her coiflEure, which is just a tnfle untidy, for a bachelor's 
broken comb can never give to her wavy tresses that 
glossy and elegant appearance that the sure hand 
of a lady's-maid can impart. And how adorably 
easy is her whole bearing ! How are we to describe 
the feeling which imparts so rich a colour to her skin, 
and removes all trace of boldness from her eyes — a 
feeling that is akin to melancholy and cheerfulness, to 
shame and to pride ! 

By such indications as these, stolen from the medi- 
tation on final symptoms, which belong to the time 
when a woman tries to conceal everything, you may 
reap, by analogy, a rich harvest of observations, a har- 
vest that you may gather in when your wife returns, 
and when, the great crime not yet committed, she is 
innocently betraying her secret thoughts. For our 
part, we never see the steps leading to a house with- 
out wanting to erect a weather-cock by the side of 
them. 

The means by which a house may be made into a 
sort of observatory depend entirely on place and cir- 
cumstances, and we wdl leave the practical details of 
the advice given in this meditation to the skUl of the 
jealous husband. 
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SIXTEENTH MEDITATION. 
The Conjugal Charter. 

I CONFESS that I have known only one house in 
Paris constructed on the lines suggested by us in the 
last two meditations. But I ought to add that I have 
built up my system from that house. This admirable 
fortress belonged to a yoimg state-coimcillor, a ' Master 
of Requests/ who was not only mad in love, but also 
of a very jealous disposition. 

When he heard of the existence of a man who was 
giving himself up exclusively to bringing marriage to 
a state of perfection in France, he was polite enough to 
invite me to his house and to show me his wife's 
private apartments. I could not help admiring the 
great skin he had exercised in disguismg beneath the 
elegance of the furniture, the beauty of the carpets, and 
the freshness of the pictures, the precautions of a jealousy 
almost oriental in its intensity. I am convinced that it 
would have been impossible for his wife to gain from 
the arrangement of her room any assistance in cloaking 
her infidenties. 

* Sir,' said I to this Othello (a member, by the way, 
of that Council of State which has never seemed to 
me very strong on the subject of conjugal politics), 
* I have no doubt that Madame la Vicomtesse derives 
great pleasure from living in the heart of this little 
paradise ; indeed, she ought to be supremely happy, 
especially if you are often with her ; but a time will 
come when she will have had enough of it ; for one 
wearies of everything, even of the sublime. What 
then will you do when she, failing to find that charm 
in all your devices which at first she felt, opens her 
mouth and yawns, and perhaps presents you with a 
petition begging for the right to enjoy the two things in- 
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dispensable to her happiness : her individual liberty— that 
is to say, the right to come and go of her own free will, — 
and the liberty of the press, or the right to send and 
receive letters without fear of your disapproval? ' 

I had scarcely finished speaking when Monsieur le 

Vicomte de V shook me heartily by the hand, and 

cried : 

* Oh, the ingratitude of women ! If there is anything 
more ungrateful than a king it is a people ; but, sir, a 
woman is more ungrateful than either. A married 
woman deals with us as the citizens of a constitutional 
monarchy deal with their kin^ : it is in vain that he 
assures them of a happy life m a happy country; in 
vain does a government take all the trouble in the 
world with its police, its chambers, its administration, 
its standing army, to prevent the people from dying 
of hunger, to light the towns at the expense of the 
inhabitants, to warm all the people by the sun of the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude, and to forbid all but tax- 
collectors to ask for money; in vain does it pave the 
streets, whether well or ill ; for no single one of the 
privileges of so fine a Utopia will be appreciated ! 
.... They are not ashamed to claim the right to walk 
the streets at will, or the right to know where the 
money that is paid to the tax-collector goes ; and in 
the end the monarch would be compelled to give to 
each one a small share of his throne, or to adopt re- 
publican ideas, if he listened to the prating of certain 
scribblers — marionettes made to dance by a troop of so- 
called patriots, villains who are always ready to sell their 
conscience for a million francs, an honest woman or a 
ducal coronet.' 

* Monsieur le Vicomte,' said I, interrupting him, * I 
entirely agree with you on this last point ; but what 
sort of a reply will you be able to midce to your wife's 
just demands ? ' 

* Sir, I shall — I shall reply as do those members 
who are not such fools as the Opposition make them 
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out to be in the eyes of their constituents. I shall 
begin by solemnly granting a kmd of constitution, in 
virtue of which my wife shall be declared to be an 
absolutely free agent. I shall fully recognise her right 
to go wherever she pleases, to write to whom she 
chooses, and to receive letters of the contents of which 
I am not to be informed. My wife shall have all the 
privileges of the English Parliament : I shall allow her 
to talk as much as she likes, argue, propose strong and 
bold measures, but I shall not let her put them into 
execution — ^and then we shall see ! * 

* By St. Joseph ! * said I, * here is a man who imder- 
stands the science of marriage as well as I do myself.' 

* And then you find, sir,' I replied aloud, in 
order to get fuller information from him, * you will find 
one fine morning that you are as big a fool as any one ! ' 

* Sir,' he answered, in a serious tone, 'allow me to 
finish. That is what great politicians call a theory, but 
they know well enough how to disperse the theory in 

Eractice, just as if it were smoke ; and statesmen know 
etter than all the attorneys in Normandy when to 
neglect a solid basis for idle formalities. Monsieur 
de Mettemich and Monsieur de Pilat, both men of 
^eat weight, have long been asking whether Eiurope 
IS in her right senses, whether she is dreaming, whether 
she knows whither she is drifting, whether she is 
exercising her reason at all — ^a thing which the masses, 
nations and women, are incapable of doing. Messieurs 
de Metternich and de Pilat are horrified at the sight 
of this century seized with a mania for constitutions 
(just as the century before this was attacked by 
philosophy, and Luther's by the desire to reform 
the abuses of the Roman religion) ; for it really seems 
as if generations acted like a party of conspirators who 
each work separately for the same end, passmg a watch- 
word one to the other. But theirs is a mistaken horror, 
and for that alone do I condemn them ; for they are 
right in wishing to enjoy their power until the ap- 
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pointed day when the commoners, from the heart of 
each of their six kingdoms, shall come to plague them. 
How can the sound morality which imderlies the con- 
stitutional comedy have escaped men so noteworthy, 
and how can they have failed to see that it is the height 
of good policy to leave the Age a bone to pick? I am 
entirely at one with them on the matter of the sove- 
reignty. A Government is a moral being, and as much 
concerned in its preservation as man himself is. The 
instinct for self-preservation is guided l^y one essential 
principle, which may be briefly expressed by the words : 
** Never throw away a chance." In order that it may 
never throw away a chance, its power must either grow or 
remain absolute, for stationary power is no power at all. 
If it is retrograde, it is no longer a power, but at the 
mercy of a new power. I know, as well as these 
gentlemen, in what a false position an absolute power 
is when it comes to granting a concession : a new power 
is brought into its midst, a power which from its very 
nature will go on increasing m strength. The one will 
necessarily nullify the other, for every existing thing 
tends to the greatest possible development of its forces. 
Therefore a power never makes concessions without 
trying to rec^ them. This struggle between the two 
parties constitutesour well-balanced Govemment,which, 
by the game it plays, horrifies the patriarch of Austrian 
diplomacy (without reason, it is true) because, forsooth, 
comedy for comedy, the least dangerous and the most 
lucrative, is that which England and France play. 
These two countries have said to their respective 
peoples ; '* You are free ! " and they have been content ; 
they take the place in the Government of a number of 
naughts that increase the value of unity. But when 
the people wish to bestir themselves, then the play 
begins ; it is a repetition of the dinner Squire Sancho 
took when he tried to eat after having attained the 
sovereignty of his island on dry ground. Now we 
ordinary men ought to parody this wonderful scene in 
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